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HE relations between Greeks and Jews make one of 

the most interesting chapters in the history of Hel- 

lenism. They form a part of the larger problem of 
Orient and Occident, which became real at various times and 
under different forms in the course of Greek history. We may 
distinguish three main periods in which the Greeks met with 
oriental nations: first, the era which found repercussion in the 
Homeric epics; second, the period of the Persian empire when 
Greek explorers like Hecataeus of Miletus, Ctesias and Herodo- 
tus, gave in their works historical, geographical, and ethno- 
graphical pictures of the Asiatic and Libyan nations and took an 
interest in their civilizations; third, the time when Asia was 
conquered by Alexander and consequently was penetrated by 
Greek culture. When later Jewish writers like the unknown au- 
thor of the letter of Aristeas or Josephus, the historian, traced 
back the name of the Jewish people in Greek literature as far 
as possible, they were unable to discover anything which pre- 
ceded the time of Alexander. For the passages which Josephus 
in his book, Against Apion, the Greek anti-Semitic writer 


* Josephus A gainst A pion 168 and 172. See also Jacob Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift 
tiber Frimmighkeit (Berlin, 1866), p. tog. H. St. I. Thackeray in the footnotes of his 
Josephus with an English translation (I [London and New York: The Loeb Classical 
Library, 1926], 232) agrees with Bernays and other scholars ‘‘that Josephus’ identifica- 
tion of the ‘Solymian hills’ ([éAvua 3pn) in Choerilus’ poem with Jerusalem (Hierosoly- 
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quotes from Herodotus and from the bad epic poem of Choerilus 
on the Persian wars, are not distinct allusions, but probably 
mere illusions. 

He who wants to understand the first Greek reports on the 
Jews which are preserved to us is bound to start from Aristotle, 
the philosopher, who stands at the gateway of the Hellenistic 
era. For even though he did not mention the Jewish people in 
his works, so far as we can see, he paved the way for a new 
understanding of the oriental world. This understanding, to be 
sure, was not a historical one in the modern sense; it was neither 
based on excavations nor on careful analysis of literary docu- 
ments. But neither archeology nor philology could have pro- 
duced the creative synthesis of all the different civilizations that 
were united under Greek leadership in the Hellenistic period. 
Such a synthesis requires an inner preparedness for communica- 
tion. It is up to the classical scholar to disclose the motives for 
this preparedness of the Greek mind just at that time and to 
explain the specific mental approach of the Greeks to the orien- 
tal phenomenon. The nations of the East offered to the Greeks, 
of course, a very many-sided spectacle, but their approach was 
determined to a high degree by philosophy, as was natural in 
that highly philosophical period. We are able by this time to 
distinguish the various phases of this development somewhat 
more exactly than fifteen years ago when I tried to picture in 
my Aristotle the origin and growth of Aristotle’s attitude as 
regards this problem. May I ask, however, permission to re- 
mind my readers first of some of the main facts which I estab- 
lished there. We find in the fragments of Aristotle’s lost dia- 
logues, which were mostly written during his earlier period, a 
surprising interest in certain features of oriental religion. In the 


ma) and of the ‘Broad Lake’ with the Dead Sea is more ingenious than sound.” I do 
not think Josephus’ identification of the “‘Syrians of Palestine’ (Liproe of ev 77H Wadaro- 
rivp) in Herod. ii. 104, with the Jews is any more reasonable, At any rate it cannot be 


proved. 


2 Aristotle: Fundamentals of the History of His Development (Oxford, 1934), pp. 128 ff. 
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first book of his lost dialogue, On Philosophy, he was concerned 
with the historical development of metaphysical speculation. 
But while in the first book of his Metaphysics—which is also 
dedicated to the history of philosophy—-the horizon is re- 
stricted to the systems of the earlier Greek philosophers, he 
takes into account also the wisdom of the Orient in the dialogue 
On Philosophy. This was, of course, not philosophy in the strict 
methodical sense of the Greeks, but Aristotle combines both 
Greek philosophy and oriental religious systems like that of the 
Zoroastrians, the Magi, under the common denomination of 
wisdom (godia), which sometimes designates in Aristotle the 
metaphysical knowledge of the highest principles, or theology. 
Theology thus is the new unifying aspect of the Eastern and 
Western world. Greek philosophy had been a means of recog- 
nizing “the Divine” from its very beginnings, a fact of which 
our modern history of Greek philosophy has lost sight almost 
entirely during the era of positivism and naturalism in which 
these grandiose systems of nature were interpreted as the first 
attempts of the human mind to create modern science. I am 
going to fill this gap by a book on the pre-Socratic thinkers, in 
which I reinterpret their fragments so far as they are concerned 
with the nature of the Divine (76 6e7ov).3 But this develop- 
ment culminates in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 
Aristotle* calls his “first philosophy” explicitly “theologiké” 
and Plato’s philosophy is highly theological, as is evident from 
the tenth book of the Laws. God, not man, is the measurement 
of all things.s 

As L have set forth in my Aristotle,° the Platonic philosophers 
were intensely interested in the religion of Zoroaster of which 
they had some direct information from Eudoxus, who had 
spoken of the Magi in his Ilepiodos yijs as an eyewitness. I think 

3 The book will comprise the Gifford Lectures which the writer delivered in the year 


1936 at the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
4 Aristotle Metaph. E 1. 1026 a 109. 


5 Plato Laws iv. 716 C. 6 Pp. 120 ff. 
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I succeeded in convincing classical scholars and orientalists that 
the deeper reason for this interest of the Platonic Academy lay 
in the metaphysical dualism of Zoroaster, since we have a sim- 
ilar dualism of principles in Plato’s doctrine of the good. This 
dualism is likewise characteristic of Plato’s more orthodox pu- 
pils like Speusippus and Xenocrates. Thus the interest of the 
Academy in Zoroaster was by no means mere historical curios- 
ity. Plato and Zoroaster were the focal points of the curve of 
man’s religious development.? Even Aristotle in his elegy on 
the altar looks at his master Plato as the founder of a religion, 
the doctrine of the principle of the good.* But in adopting this 
principle of Plato, Aristotle opposes the Platonic dualism in his 
metaphysical writings and replaces it by his strict monism, 
which is, in its theological aspect, a strict monotheism. If he had 
known the monotheistic religion of the Jews, Aristotle would 
have referred to it. But in his preserved writings there is no 
mention of the Jews, and if there had been any in his lost 
dialogues, which were in antiquity his most famous works, later 
Jewish authors would have discovered his testimony and uti- 
lized it. Even Eudemus of Rhodes, Aristotle’s pupil, who wrote 
the History of Theology, did not know the Jews, whereas he 
described extensively the religious ideas of the Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians.’ But one generation 
later the Peripatetic writer, Clearchus of Soli on Cyprus, made 
Aristotle the main speaker in one of his dialogues according to 
the model of the Platonic “Socrates,” and took the poetical 
liberty of putting into his mouth a problem of which he had 
never thought. Aristotle told there of a philosophical Jew whose 

7 Ibid., pp. 131-36. Whether Plato was influenced by the Chaldean dualism or the 
Academy became interested in this oriental system only because of its striking analogy 
with the Platonic dualism is, of course, and will always remain a matter of speculation 


and conjecture. But the analogy as such of the two systems and the Platonists’ aware- 
ness of it are historical facts which are beyond dispute. 


8 See op. cit., p. 109; W. Jaeger, Classical Quarterly, XXI (1927), 13 ff. 


9 The fragments of Eudemus’ works were collected by Leonhard Spengel, Eudemi 
Rhodii Peripatetici fragmenta (Berlin, 1865). Reprinted 1870. 
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acquaintance he had made during the time of his stay in Asia 
Minor after Plato’s death.*® This Jew was “‘a perfect Greek, not 
only in his language but also in his soul,’’ and he had long dis- 
cussions with Aristotle and his philosophical friends. But al- 
though this is only a nice anecdote,"* Clearchus himself must, of 


course, have met such hellenized Jews on Cyprus where many 


Jews had their residence, and the fiction of his dialogue was 
made in order to symbolize an affinity between Aristotle’s phi- 


losophy and the Jewish religion which had become a matter of 


serious interest to Clearchus. 
When Clearchus wrote this dialogue, the Peripatetic School 


meanwhile had really made the acquaintance of the Jewish 
people. We find the trace of it in a work of Theophrastus, Aris- 
totle’s greatest pupil and his successor in the leadership of his 
school. Jacob Bernays, a learned German Aristotelian and, as 
a Jewish scholar, particularly interested in the problem of the 
Hellenistic Jews, discovered and incorporated in 1866 in his 
brilliant essay Theophrastos’ Schrift iiber Frémmigkeit a number 
of quotations from that lost book of Theophrastus in the trea- 
tise De abstinentia of the Neo-Platonist Porphyrius. Among 


© Josephus op. cit. 176 ff. The passage was mentioned by Bernays (loc. cit.) and 
utilized more recently by Max Radin (The Jews among the Greeks and Romans [Phila- 
delphia, 1g15], p. 84), who pictures the historical development of the relations between 
the Jews and the classical world. I have shown in Aristotle, p. 116, for the first time, 
that at least the scene of this conversation as represented by Clearchus in his dialogue 
is historical. For there really existed a time—immediately after Plato’s death—when 
Aristotle taught at Assos in Asia Minor and some years later at Mytilene on the island 
of Lesbos. In Clearchus’ dialogue Aristotle said (Josephus, of. cit. 181) that the Jewish 
philosopher had intercourse with him and some other men of his school (jutv re Kai 
Tow érépos Tov cxo\aortKav) and tried their wisdom. Thus Clearchus still knew what 
we have learned but recently by the discovery of a papyrus containing Didymus’ com- 
mentary on Demosthenes’ Philippic orations, namely that Aristotle was, during this 
Asiatic period, the leading spirit of a whole philosophical school long before his school 
at Athens was founded. (See Jaeger, op. cit., pp. 111 ff.) 

"See Clearchus ap. Josephus op. cit. 180. ‘EAAnvixds Fv ob 7H deadexrw pdvor, add 
kal 75 Yuxf. 

” The story need not be more authentic than the well-known fiction that Parmenides 
and Zeno, Gorgias and Timaeus met Socrates in Athens and had philosophical conver- 
sations with him. 
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them was one on Jewish cult and religion. Theophrastus calls 
the Jews “‘a philosophical race.’’*3 They live in Syria (which was 
at that time the usual name of Palestine) and are distinguished 
from all other inhabitants of that country by this philosophical 
attitude."* Theophrastus refers to them in connection with his 
polemic against the religious custom of offering animals to the 
gods. He advocates the abolition of this sort of cult which ac- 
cording to him has no religious motive at all. It would lead us 
too far to inquire into the details of his argumentation. He 
thinks it a symptom of a philosophical mind that the Jews are 
offering holocausts to their god without eating themselves of the 
sacrificatory flesh."* No Greek would bring offerings to his gods, 
he says, if he did not get anything to eat. On the other hand, he 
thinks that the Jewish holocaust makes the senselessness of the 
sacrifice of animals even more evident, for this is only a mourn- 
ful and gloomy ceremony. He seems to have heard that it takes 


*3 Theophrastus ap. Porph. de abst. ii. 26 dre diddcogor 7d yévos Svres. On the text 
of this important passage and its treatment by the last editor, Nauck, see W. Jaeger, 
Diokles von Karystos: Die griechische Medizin und die Schule des Aristoteles (Berlin, 
1938), p. 139. I must refer to this book here also for the reason that I have given there a 
more accurate treatment of some special points of this problem See the Excursus: 
Der dilteste griechische Bericht tiber die Juden, pp. 134-53. 


14 Bernays (op. cit., p. 111) thinks that Theophrastus believed them to be the priestly 
upperclass of the Syrian nation. He was misled by the testimony of Clearchus of Soli 
(ap. Josephus C. Ap. 179), who compares the Jews with the Indian Brahmans (he calls 
them Calani, thus generalizing the name and type of the well-known Indian philosopher, 
Calanus, who joined the Greek army during Alexander’s stay in India). But Theophras- 
tus’ words do not suggest such a view. I have shown in my recent book (Diokles von 
Karystos [see the quotation above], pp. 140 ff.) that Clearchus must have taken his 
view about the Jews as the Brahmans of Syria from Megasthenes’ Indica, a work that 
was published later, for a preserved fragment of this famous work not mentioned by 
Bernays expresses quite the same opinion, and there is good reason to assume that 
Megasthenes as an eyewitness of Indian Brahmanism as well as of Jewish religious life 
in Palestine was the inventor of that interesting comparison. Megasthenes lived at the 
court of King Seleucus I and was later his ambassador to the court of the Indian 
Maharadja Shandragupta for many years, probably until the end of the nineties of the 
third century. He is supposed to have written his /ndica after his return from the East. 


SIt is obvious that Theophrastus or his source generalized certain facts of the 
Jewish cult; see Bernays, op. cit., pp. 110 ff., who was the first to try a more detailed 
explanation of this misunderstanding. The fact of the misunderstanding as such was 
already noticed before Bernays; see ibid., pp. 187-88, n. 
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place at night, as though the Jews wished to hide from the all- 
seeing eye of Helios. He also knows that they fast the days 
before their religious festivals, and he thinks it one more symp- 
tom of their philosophical disposition that they praise God in 
hymns during the nights of these festivals and contemplate the 
stars while they have conversations about the Divine. 

This picture is drawn apparently according to a pattern taken 
from Greek natural theology. It is said by Democritus that the 
first wise men on earth who founded religion “‘lifted their hands 
towards that place which we Hellenes call the abode of air and 
said that Zeus discusses all things and that he knows all things 
and gives and takes away and is the king of all.’ Aristotle says 
that Xenophanes, the first Greek philosopher who taught the 
oneness of the Divine, in looking up to the heavens thought that 
the one was God."? The order of the heavenly bodies is one of 
the two philosophical demonstrations of the existence of God 
in Plato’s Laws and in Aristotle’s dialogue On Philosophy.” 
This astrotheology, as I have shown in my Aristotle, was the 
root of the new faith of the Hellenistic world.'® Such a feature 
was indispensable in the ideal picture of a philosophical religion 
and therefore had to be added to that Greek picture of the 
Jewish cult, if you do not prefer to assume that at that time 
many of the Jews were really inclined to adopt the Chaldean 
astrology of their cultural environment. The most philosophical 
feature, however, is not mentioned explicitly by Theophrastus, 
namely, that the Jews believed only in one God. But he must 
have known this fact; it must even have been the main reason 
for his appreciation of Jewish religion as a highly philosophical 
wisdom. Probably he wished to express its monistic character 
by speaking of the conversation of the Jews on the Divine 

** See H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Vol. 11: Democritus, B 30. 

7 Aristotle Metaph. A 5. 986 6 21-24. 

* Plato Laws xii 966 D-E; Aristotelis Fragmenta collegit Valentinus Rose (Leipzig, 
1886), Frag. 10, pp. 27-28; Richard Walzer, Aristotelis dialogorum fragmenta (Firenze, 


1934), P. 73. 
** P. 138 and the preceding pages. 
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(76 Oetov).?° For since the pre-Socratic systems this word had al- 
ways designated a philosophical concept of the one highest being 
that governs the world, as opposed to the popular belief in a 
plurality of mythical deities. 

Which was the source used by Theophrastus? Bernays 
thought that after Alexander’s expedition to Asia it was easy to 
obtain direct information of this sort from soldiers or merchants 
who visited Judea on their march to inner Asia.” But this is 
excluded by our interpretation of Theophrastus’ report. A 
simple-minded man would have given some more realistic ob- 
servations about the ethnological character of the Jewish people 
or the like, whereas this report gives a consistent interpretation 
of Jewish religion in the light of contemporary Greek philoso- 
phy. Bernays underrated this constructive character of the re- 
port. It was made by a philosopher who had the tendency to 
confirm the fundamental ideas of modern Greek thought by 
proving their conformity with the highest wisdom of the ancient 
Orient. But I dare go now even one step farther. Theophrastus 
cannot have built up his picture on oral information. He follows 
a literary source. Before I try to lift the veil which covers its 
secret, let me make another observation. I have already re- 
marked that Theophrastus speaks of the Jewish holocausts in 
connection with his favorite idea that the sacrifice of animals is 
only a cruel abuse and a degeneration from the offering of plants 
prevailing in earlier times. Men were compelled to give up this 
more natural form of offering when the crop had been poor. At 
first they replaced vegetarian offerings by human victims. The 
sacrifice of animals was a later substitute for these human vic- 
tims as Theophrastus tries to prove by several arguments which 
we may neglect here. In this connection he makes the surprising 
statement that the Jews were the first people who offered to 
their deity animals as well as human victims instead of agrarian 

20 See Theophrastus ap. Porph. de abst., ed. Nauck?, ii. 26. 155. 14. 


21 See op. cit., p. III. 
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products, not from choice, but from need.” It is even more sur- 
prising that Bernays did not pay attention to this statement, 
which sounds particularly strange when pronounced by a Greek 
philosopher. I think the solution of the problem is quite simple. 
In the Genesis two kinds of offerings, that of the fruit of the 
ground and that of the firstlings of the flock, are mentioned in 
the story of Cain and Abel.?3 They were the first men on earth 
to bring an offering to God. Furthermore the story of Abraham, 
who offers Isaac, is the first trace of human sacrifice.” At least 
Jewish tradition claimed this priority; according to it the events 
which are told in the Genesis are really the first act in the drama 
of human history. Since Theophrastus cannot have read the 
Torah, which was not translated into Greek at this time, he 
must have used a recent literary source, and the author of this 
source must have had some direct information from Jewish au- 
thorities. For it is not probable that there were Jewish metics 
living in Athens at this time from whom he could obtain that 
information. His remarks also appear to be too occasional; they 
do not look like the results of painstaking personal investiga- 
tion; on the other hand, Theophrastus is one of the most learned 
philosophers, whose command of literature is amazing even for 
a modern scholar. Thus the question arises: did there exist at 
his time a book on Jewish matters which he might have used? 

When later Jewish authors tried to collect the earliest Greek 
reports on the Jews they did not mention Theophrastus at all 
whom Bernays,’5 Reinach,” and other modern scholars”? think 

2 Theophrastus ap. Porph. de abst., ed. Nauck?, ii. 26. 155.17. xatnptavto yap obrot 
rpdro Trav Te oma SHuv Kal opav abrav, avayKy Kal obx EmBuuig TobTo mpakavres. 

3 Gen. 4:3. 
ec Gen. 22: 1 ff. Perhaps, however, the slaughter of Abel by his brother Cain was 
interpreted as human victim by the source of Theophrastus: Cain had no animals to 
offer because he owned no flocks like his brother Abel. Thus being aware that God dis- 
liked the fruits of the ground, he offered Abel instead of animals. If this be so, the whole 
story would be aetiological. In its present form it moralizes the deed of Cain, but this 
may be due to the theological interpretation of a later age of Jewish religion. 

% Op. cit., p. 109. 

* Textes d’auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au Judaisme (Paris, 1895), p.'7- 

*7 Max Radin, op. cit., p. 81. 
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to be the earliest witness. They referred to another Greek writ- 
er who lived in Egypt at the court of the first Ptolemy at 
Alexandria and whose name was Hecataeus.”* He is not identi- 
cal with the famous traveler of this name who was born at 
Miletus in the sixth century and is mentioned by Herodotus. 
The second Hecataeus was a native of Abdera,”? a coastal town 
of northern Greece which had already given Greek literature 
two names of high reputation: Protagoras and Democritus. 
Hecataeus was familiar with the works of Democritus, but he 
did not attach himself to any school, and he must also have 
taken a lively interest in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 
When the Greeks had conquered Egypt under Alexander or, as 
they preferred to say, when they had freed Egypt from the 
Persian yoke, the Egyptian priests—the most conscious repre- 
sentatives of Egyptian cultural tradition—welcomed the victors 
with sympathy, but simultaneously tried to direct their atten- 
tion to the high age of Egyptian civilization and to secure the 
cultural and religious autonomy of the country under the new 
rulers. After the split of the Macedonian empire following Alex- 
ander’s death, Ptolemy even pretended to continue the national 
Egyptian kingdom and tried to create an ideology according to 
which the Greeks had come to restore the ideal monarchy of 
the Pharaohs. The Greek writer who was to put the history of 
Egypt into this light was Hecataeus. The archives of the Egyp- 
tian priests were open to him. And for the first time he built 
upon the basis of their reports a history of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion in which he pictured the Egyptian monarchy as the ma- 

28 See Aristeas Ad Philocratem epistula 31, ed. Wendland (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 11, 
14-19. The “‘letter of Demetrius of Phaleron,” in which the book of Hecataeus of 
Abdera is mentioned in Aristeas, is of course a mere fiction, as scholars agree. But the 
fact to which it refers is historical, namely, that there existed no earlier Greek authors 


who mentioned the Jews and their literature. Hecataeus, who was the first to know them, 
explained the silence of the earlier Greeks about the sacred books of the Jews by the 


fact that they were kept secret (61a 76 ayvqv twa Kai ceuvny elvat Ti ev abrots Pewpiar). 
20 F, Jacoby, ‘‘Hecataeus,”’ Realenzyklopaedie d. Klass. Altert., VII (Pauly-Wissowa), 
2750 ff. 
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terialization of Plato’s philosophical dreams of the ideal king- 
dom.*° 

The Egyptian priests were well aware of the favorable oppor- 
tunity to influence the view of the official historian and sug- 
gested to him the idea that Egypt was the land with the oldest 
historical tradition and that all other civilizations were derived 
from Egypt. They developed a theory according to which 
Egypt had sent out colonies to Greece, to Mesopotamia, to 
Palestine, and to the Black Sea, and they interpreted in this 
sense the myths and historical memories of other nations which 
connected them with Egypt.** The Exodus of the Jews from 
“gypt, for example, was, in the opinion of the Egyptian priests, 
an Egyptian colony sent out because the national deities re- 
sented the presence of too many foreigners on Egyptian ground 
and their un-Egyptian worship. Hecataeus’ work is not pre- 
served to us, but Diodorus, in his universal history which was 
written under August, used it as his main source of Egyptian 
history.** We learn from his I book (which is on Egypt) that 
Hecataeus did not like the favorite theory of the Egyptian 
priests that the earliest Greek civilization also came from the 
borders of the Nile by means of the immigration of Danaus and 
the Danaides in Argos.33 Danaus also was one of those Egyptian 
settlers, as the priests believed. Thus Hecataeus became inter- 

3° See on the contents and tendency of Hecataeus’ Aegyptiaca, Schwartz, Rheinisches 
Museum, XL, 223 ff.; F. Jacoby, op. cit., pp. 2754 ff. 

3 Diod. i. 28. 


3? See Schwartz, loc. cit.; Jacoby, loc. cit. Diodorus says explicitly that Hecataeus 
made use of the information which he got from the Egyptian priests. The numerous 
references of Diodorus’ first book to the authority of the priests or to the Egyptian 
chronicles (4vaypadai) are due to his source, Hecataeus’ Aegyptiaca. 

33 There can be no doubt that the chapter i. 28, in which Diodorus reproduces the 
hypothesis of the Egyptians, i.e., the Egyptian priests (to whom the chapter refers 
several times) on Egyptian colonization in earlier times was taken from Hecataeus, 
for first, Diodorus himself quotes Hecataeus together with the Egyptian priests (i. 46. 8) 
and thus shows that he takes the view of the priests from Hecataeus’ work; and second, 
Diodorus several times explicitly restricts the validity of those views, which he ascribes 
to the priests, to the time of Ptolemy I (e.g., i. 31. 7; i. 46. 7), i.e., the time in which 
Hecataeus had written. 
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ested in the other nations which were said to be Egyptian set- 
tlements, particularly in the Jews, since there was so much new 
Jewish immigration into Egypt under Ptolemy I, as we learn 
from Aristeas.34 Thus Hecataeus wrote in his Aegyptiaca a sen- 
sational excursus on Jewish history and religion. This was the 
first extensive treatment of the subject in Greek literature. The 
work was published about 300 B.c. There has been no suspicion 
so far that Theophrastus, who died in 288 B.c., might have ob- 
tained his information on the Jews from Hecataeus, since we 
know nothing about his relation to this contemporary historian. 
By chance I was led to this problem by the discovery that 
Theophrastus must have known the Aegyptiaca of Hecataeus. 
In his book On Minerals (xepi \i0wv) Theophrastus twice men- 
tions the annals of the kings of Egypt.5> He quotes them in ex- 
actly the same way as Diodorus quotes them in those parts of 
his history in which he admittedly uses Hecataeus’ Aegyptiaca 
as his source. The archives of the Egyptian priests were not 
accessible to Theophrastus who never was in Egypt, and the 
annals of the Egyptian kings preserved in these archives were 
not published as long as Theophrastus lived. They were not 
published before Manetho, the Egyptian priest who dedicated 
his work to Ptolemy II Philadelphus. Thus it becomes highly 
probable that Theophrastus took his information about this un- 
published source of Egyptian history from the numerous refer- 
ences to them made by Hecataeus in his Aegyptiaca. It can be 
proved now by other independent reasons that Theophrastus 
wrote his work, On Minerals, considerably later than 300 B.c., 
i.e., in all likelihood after the publication of Hecataeus’ work.* 
If, however, Theophrastus still utilized this work for Egyptian 
problems, the report on the Jews in his book, On Piety, is very 
likely to be due to the same source which, as I have already 
said, was the first extensive treatment of the Jews in Greek 


34 Aristeas op. cit. 35-30. 38 Theophrastus De lapidibus 24 and 55. 
36 Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos, pp. 123-33. Theophrastus’ work, On Minerals, was 


dated hitherto before the year 315, more than fifteen years too early. 
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literature. Theophrastus thus loses his priority, and we under- 
stand why later Jewish writers did not mention him in their 
list of the earliest Greek testimonia on the Jewish people. Com- 
pared with Hecataeus his testimony had no independent value, 
if they knew the occasional remarks of Theophrastus at all. 

Diodorus made in his history a very valuable excerpt from 
Hecataeus’ digression on the Jews, which is preserved to us by 
Photius, the patriarch. Photius still read this book of Diodorus 
—it was the fortieth of Diodorus’ whole work—which is now 
lost.37 Hecataeus is not likely to have visited Judea himself. He 
wrote his Aegyptiaca in Egypt; in Alexandria he could have con- 
tacts with Greek-speaking Jewish theologians much easier than 
in Jerusalem. That he must have had such sources is evident 
from his words cited by Diodorus: mpooyéypamrat 6é Kal rots 
vowous emi THS TEXEVTAS STL Mwons akovaas Tov Beod TAadE EyeEL Tots 
‘Tovdalous, i.e., it is added to the Laws of Moses at the end: 
this is what Moses tells the Jewish nation and he has heard it 
from God. We shall see soon why this formula of authorization 
raised Hecataeus’ special interest. Since the words are rather 
a paraphrase and not a verbatim quotation we cannot say with 
full certainty to which passage of the Torah they are to be 
referred. But Hecataeus appears to point to Deuteronomy 
29:7, 1.e., the formula of authorization concluding the Mosaic 
law.3* There are several passages in later authors competing for 
the honor of being the first biblical citation in Greek literature, 
ie., the first known to western civilization. But they are all 


37 See Photius Bibl. cod. 244. Photius fortunately preserved Diodorus’ own words in 
which he explicitly quotes Hecataeus as his source at the end of his long report on the 
Jews. Although Photius misquotes Diodorus in giving the name of his source as Heca- 
taeus of Miletus instead of Hecataeus of Abdera, scholars have never doubted that this 
is only a mistake of the patriarch who knew Hecataeus, the famous Milesian, from his 
Herodotus, but apparently did not know his later and less famous namesake, Hecataeus 
of Abdera. Since Diodorus himself quotes Hecataeus of Abdera in his first book as his 
Source quite accurately, he is not likely to have committed the mistake. 

38 My colleague, Mr. William A. Irwin, professor of Old Testament Language and 
Literature at the University of Chicago, kindly suggested this passage after I delivered 
this paper at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis at North- 
western University, in December, 1937. 
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much later than this one, which is really the first. So it becomes 
definitely certain that Theophrastus must owe his information 
on the stories of the Old Testament about Cain and Abel and 
Isaac? to Hecataeus, who is the only Greek of those times who 
had an indirect knowledge of the Old Testament. 

Hecataeus must, however, have misunderstood sometimes 
the Jewish theologians whom he interviewed. He tells that 
Moses, whom he pictures as a man of outstanding intelligence 
and personal bravery, not only led his people to Palestine but 
also founded cities in that new country, among them Jerusalem, 
the capital. There he built the temple and gave his laws to the 
Jewish nation which still are the basis of what he calls the 
Jewish life (Sios)—we would say “‘civilization.” This sequence 
is in harmony with the Greek scheme typical for such a his- 
torical development: first comes the emigration of the settlers, 
then the struggle with the people whose land they conquer, then 
the foundation of a city (wédts), and finally the legislation. 
Thus if Hecataeus was told that Moses was the legislator of the 
Jews, all the other steps had to be put before this final act. He 
may even have corrected on his own account what the Jewish 
theologians told him, since this was the normal and natural 
order. 

Hecataeus also stresses the philosophical character of the 
Jewish mind. He does not use this word, but we must conclude 
this from his picture of the Jewish religion. It is a pure mono- 
theism, which means to a Greek a highly philosophical attitude 
of mind, for the Greeks have reached this stage only after a long 
development of philosophical speculation. The Jewish cult is 
without idols; it has an abstract and purely spiritual character 
and is different from the cults of all other nations. They think 
God is identical with the heavens (ovpavés), he says. There we 
have the source of Theophrastus’ idea that the Jews contem- 
plate the stars at night during the religious festivals. I quoted 
before the Greek philosophers, Democritus and Xenophanes, 


39 See above, p. 135. 
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Plato and Aristotle, who tell us that the view of the heavens and 
the heavenly bodies is the main source of a higher philosophical 
concept of the Divine and of the oneness of God. We find in 
Hecataeus the same characterization of the Jewish worship as 
differing from that of other nations. Although he is free from 
the anti-Semitic tendency of many later Greek and Roman 
authors and aims at full objectivity, he stresses the rigorous 
and exclusive attitude of Jewish religion and explains it by the 
persecutions which the Jews had to suffer from the Egyptians in 
former years. 

Unfortunately Diodorus has copied Hecataeus without any 
understanding of his higher aims. He derives the facts from his 
source, but he does not grasp the viewpoint from which Heca- 
taeus represented his subject even though it is still apparent in 
the pitilessly shortened excerpt of Diodorus. It has not been 
observed hitherto that Hecataeus’ aspect of Jewish life (Gios) 
is quite congruent with his approach to Egyptian history. Asa 
court historian of the first Hellenistic king of Egypt he is con- 
cerned with the problem of authoritative government as the 
traditional form of government in the history of the oriental 
nations. But he does not only consider it as that form which is 
most appropriate to the character of these races; as a philosophi- 
cal Greek he is interested in the problem of the ideal state as it 
had been raised by Plato and his contemporaries. This discus- 
sion had resulted in Plato’s Politicus, in the abandonment of all 
traditional forms of Greek politics and in the idea of an ab- 
solute kingdom that was opposed to tyranny as well as to 
democracy. Plato had not succeeded in realizing this ideal, so 
the realization of that new philosophical authoritarian state 
remained the greatest problem for the next generation. There 
can be no doubt that the Hellenistic monarchs at least pre- 
tended to bring this about. The reconstruction of their political 
ideologies is one of the most fascinating problems of the history 
of early Hellenism. Besides the ancient Egyptian monarchy, 
the Jewish system offered to Hecataeus another example of 
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such an authoritarian government, and this new example was 
all the more interesting because it seemed to have a striking 
resemblance to Plato’s ideal state. This is not explicitly said in 
Diodorus’ excerpt from Hecataeus, but it is obvious to every 
student of Plato’s political ideals. It fascinated me all the more 
since I am writing the development of Greek Paideia which 
culminates in Plato’s educational scheme of life in his Republic 
and Laws. Every legislation must try to set up such a scheme 
of life, i.e., a hierarchy of human virtues according to which the 
individuals must be formed. Hecataeus immediately discovers 
in Moses’ legislation such an ideal scheme of human education. 
The whole system is based on bravery, endurance (kaprepia), 
and self-discipline. These are the virtues of the guardians, the 
military class in Plato’s Republic. One is lacking: wisdom, 
which is identical with piety. This virtue is represented in the 
Jewish scheme by the highest class of the Mosaic state, the 
priests—for the whole scheme is aristocratic through and 
through. The high priest embodies the highest degree of au- 
thority: he is, like Moses the legislator himself, in immediate 
communication with God. Thus the system of Moses is similar 
to the Spartan state as far as bravery and discipline are con- 
cerned. On the other hand, it is closer to Plato’s hierarchical 
government of the philosophers. There were still other features 
of the Jewish state which looked very modern: the lawgiver 
took a special interest in the agrarian population in order to 
keep his nation healthy, Hecataeus says.*° He consciously en- 
couraged the increase of population and jealously watched the 
purity of the race by forbidding and discouraging in every pos- 
sible way marriages between Jews and gentiles. All this is seen 
with Greek eyes, but it is consistent and in harmony with the 
tendency which we observed in Theophrastus’ and Hecataeus’ 
description of Jewish religion. It is the picture of a “‘philosophi- 

4° He forbade the sale of the estate (kAf#pos) owned by a family in order to prevent 


the accumulation of property in the hands of a minority and to encourage the increase 
of population; see Photius cod. 244, col. 380 b 28 (Bekker). 
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cal race’ in the sense of the contemporary main currents of 
Greek intellectual life. The two predominant features in this 
picture are a religious system based on a universal monotheism 
and a political system based on a theocratic hierarchy. This 
makes us think of the later synthesis of the Jewish-Christian 
religion and Greek philosophy in the Christian dogma. This 
synthesis was anticipated here. After many attempts to realize 
the authoritarian system in the political world it was realized 
later in the Catholic church which was sociologically a mixture 
of the political system of Rome, Plato’s philosophical state, and 
Jewish hierarchy. Thus the interpretation of the Jewish phe- 
nomenon given by the Greeks when they first made its ac- 
quaintance is by no means of a merely historical interest. 
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PHILEMON AND THE AUTHENTICITY 
OF COLOSSIANS 


JOHN KNOX 


I 


ITHIN the Pauline corpus of ten letters, Colossians, 

Philemon, and Ephesians form an inner group whose 

interrelations constitute one of the most fascinating 
problems in the whole field of literary criticism. That a close 
connection of some kind exists among the three letters even the 
casual reader will not reed to be told. In each of them Paul is 
represented as being in prison. The slave, Onesimus, whose re- 
turn to his master appears to have been the occasion of Phile- 
mon, is mentioned in Colossians as accompanying Tychicus, the 
bearer of that letter, who in turn is referred to in Ephesians as 
the carrier of that epistle also. The readers of Colossians are 
asked to transmit a message to a certain Archippus, who is 
named in Philemon as one of the recipients of that note. Again, 
the readers of Colossians and Philemon are greeted through 
Paul by the same five individuals, Epaphras, Aristarchus, Mark, 
Demas, Luke, and probably also (if we may allow for a very 
likely textual emendation in Philemon)" by a sixth, Jesus Justus. 
Finally, the larger part of the actual language of Colossians is 
found also in Ephesians, so the latter has often been called an 
edition or a version of the former. There is no escape from the 
conclusion that either the three letters were actually written by 
Paul at the same time and sent by the same messengers to the 
same or neighboring communities or else some later writer of 
one or more of them has deliberately tried, whether seriously 
or as a literary device, to create the impression that they were. 
So far as I know, this conclusion has never been doubted. But 
which of the several alternatives is the true one? 

* See Ernst Amling, ‘Eine Konjectur im Philemonbrief,” ZNW, X, 261. 
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So far as Ephesians is concerned, the answer can be quickly 
given. That this letter is not Paul’s is being recognized by an 
increasing number of students. It would not be appropriate to 
present here the many impressive reasons for denying the Paul- 
ine authorship of this epistle. Even the relatively few scholars 
who are still inclined to affirm the letter’s authenticity do not 
dispute the validity and strength of the case against it. They 
hold to the traditional opinion largely because they see no 
other way of accounting for the early and consistent ascription 
of Ephesians to Paul, as well as for certain unquestionably Paul- 
ine features. Professor Goodspeed has proposed a theory of the 
original occasion of Ephesians, which without involving Pauline 
authorship, explains admirably both the complex characteristics 
of the letter itself and likewise its early and general currency as 
Paul’s—namely, that it was written to serve as the opening 
covering epistle when the letters of Paul were first published as 
a corpus late in the first century. But whether or not the read- 
ers of this article find Professor Goodspeed’s suggestion con- 
vincing, the majority of them are probably prepared to agree 
that Ephesians is a post-Pauline epistle and that all in it which 
on the surface indicates an original and authentic connection 
with Philemon and Colossians or with Paul’s situation when he 
wrote them—assuming for the moment that he did—is the re- 
sult of conscious literary design. 

But if Ephesians is almost certainly pseudonymous, Phile- 
mon, it can be said with even greater assurance, is genuine. 
Here again I shall not take time to present arguments which are 
familiar to every student of the New Testament. It will be 
enough to say that except by Baur and his school the authentic- 
ity of the letter has never been denied, and, so far as I know, 
is today universally acknowledged. It bears in itself every mark 
of genuineness; it has belonged to the Pauline corpus from the 
start; and no convincing motive for the invention of the letter 
has ever been suggested. We have thus among the three letters 
one which can safely be regarded as pseudonymous and one 
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which can be accepted as unquestionably genuine. The third is 
in doubt and it is the purpose of this paper to examine what 
light the connection of the authentic Philemon with Colossians 
throws upon the question of the latter’s authenticity.’ 

Before examining that connection in any detail, however, I 
should like to point out that the fact of there being a connection 
at all creates a presumption decidedly in favor of the genuine- 
ness of the Colossian letter. It has already been remarked that 
either Colossians was actually written by Paul under the same 
circumstances as Philemon or else some other writer in an effort 
to give it verisimilitude utilized personal references in Philemon 
to make that impression. But why in this latter event should 
this unknown writer have chosen Philemon for his purposes? 
Why did he not tie his Colossians with one of the more impor- 
tant epistles? The obvious answer would be that the author of 
Colossians did not know the more important Pauline letters, but 
that solution involves a very early date for his letter, a date 
almost as early as Paul himself. It may also be urged that the 
indubitably Pauline characteristics of Colossians cannot easily 
be accounted for on the assumption that the author knew only 
Philemon. Besides there are reasons for the opinion that almost 
from the beginning of the development of the corpus Philemon 
was assured of its place there by its close connection with Colos- 
sians. On the assumption that the sole claim of Colossians to 
genuineness consisted in its apparent connection with Phile- 
mon, we should hardly have expected this to be true. But such 
considerations, although suggestive, are not convincing. It is 
my belief, however, that a minute examination of the points of 
connection between Philemon and Colossians yields data which 
are little short of conclusive. Indeed, I am convinced that it is 

2I am thinking throughout this paper of the letter in general or as a whole. It is 
not my intention to discuss the important question whether sections of Colossians are 
not later interpolations. This question, as will be seen, is not relevant to the thesis of 
this paper, which is that certain points of connection between Philemon and Colossians 


make all but certain that Paul wrote to the church at Colossae on the occasion indi- 
cated, whatever changes in his letter may subsequently have been made. 
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in these data that the really decisive test of the authenticity of 
this letter lies. 
II 

This conviction rests upon what seems to me to be an in- 
escapable a priori consideration, the force of which, I believe, 
has been inadequately recognized. The consideration is that if 
Colossians is genuine, it will reflect not merely the language of 
Philemon but also, or rather, the concrete historical situation of 
Philemon. In other words, I insist that it is legitimate to ap- 
proach the reading of Colossians with this understanding: If I 
find that the only points of connection between this letter and 
Philemon are superficial—that is, mention of prison, use of 
Onesimus’ name and the names of several others—Colossians is 
not a genuine letter; if, on the other hand, I find connection of 
a more subtle and pervasive sort, the kind of connection which 
an inventor can hardly have had sufficient knowledge, imagina- 
tion, skill, or occasion to create, then the case for the letter’s 
genuineness becomes strong indeed. 

The assurance that the matter can be stated thus simply and 
categorically grows out of the realization that the situation 
which called forth the letter to Philemon was one of critical 
urgency. Philemon is not a casual, pleasant little note to an old 
friend. It is a letter written in great anxiety to an unknown 
church, and particularly to one of its members of whose willing- 
ness to grant a very important request Paul is by no means sure. 
Onesimus is probably a runaway slave, now a Christian and dear 
to Paul, whom he is returning to his master. No harm must 
come to him, as well it might. In my opinion it is clear that Paul 
wants Onesimus returned to his own service. But whatever be 
the specific nature of Paul’s appeal, there is no mistaking its 
seriousness. 

One can almost hear Paul and his protégé discussing the 
matter of his return to his owner. Whether he should go back 
at all was doubtless considered long and earnestly. Then, when 
the decision had been finally reached, just how he should make 
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his approach to his master would have been a matter of serious 
concern. Paul decides to write to the owner, but only to the 
owner as one of several individuals and even of a church, in 
order that the request he is making shall have all possible pub- 
licity in the Christian community. One cannot read his letter 
without noting the care and skill with which it was composed. 
No doubt several drafts were made before just the right phras- 
ing was secured. At length, however, the little letter is ready; 
Onesimus leaves with it for Colossae, where his owner lived; 
and Paul settles himself in his prison with as much patience as 
possible to await word of the effect of his appeal. 

But Onesimus does not leave alone; Tychicus accompanies 
him. Is it an accident that Tychicus is going in the same direc- 
tion as this slave who so much needs protection? Does it merely 
happen that on the very day Paul writes Onesimus’ owner an 
urgent appeal he has an altogether independent occasion for 
writing the churches at Colossae and Laodicea, to one of which 
Onesimus’ master, without any question, belonged? It seems 
exceedingly unlikely. But even if one can bring himself to think 
that this merely happened so, can one doubt for a moment that 
the anxiety of Paul about Onesimus will find expression in the 
longer letter? Is it not inevitable that the situation which is 
explicit in Philemon should be implicit, at least, in Colossians? 
Is it possible that Paul, having written the earnest appeal for 
the slave, should have forgotten Onesimus’ emergency entirely 
when he addresses himself at the same time to the church to 
which Onesimus’ master and now in a sense Onesimus himself 
belonged? I think not. If Colossians is genuine, there will be 
parts of it, otherwise obscure or not particularly significant, 
which will be illuminated by a realization of the concrete facts 
of Onesimus’ situation. If this does not prove to be true, we 
have the best possible evidence that the letter is pseudonymous 
and that its connection with Philemon is purely literary and 
artificial. 
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III 


Among the less conclusive items of evidence of such concrete 
connection of Colossians with the situation of Philemon I would 
call attention to the fact that the letter was sent first of all to 
Colossae. I say “first of all” because it is a mistake to suppose 
that Colossians was sent only to Colossae; it was directed to 
Laodicea also. “When you have read this letter, send it to 
Laodicea,” the writer says. As a matter of fact, it is probably a 
mistake to think that any of Paul’s letters was intended, strictly 
speaking, for a single church. Galatians, of course, is explicitly 
directed to the churches of Galatia, and there are reasons for 
believing that the Corinthian letters were originally addressed 
to Corinth “together with all of the churches of Greece.” But 
even in cases where the direction is not so definitely included, 
it was probably understood that the letters would circulate 
among the congregations of what would become a diocese—that 
is, congregations established in outlying communities under the 
influence of the church in some metropolitan center. 

At first sight, therefore, there is nothing surprising in Paul’s 
direction that when the Christians at Colossae had heard his 
letter read to them it should be sent to Laodicea, a city hardly 
a dozen miles away. It is only when one considers the relative 
importance of Laodicea and Colossae, both as cities and as 
churches, that the arrangement raises questions. For Laodicea 
was the metropolitan center of the Lycus Valley area—both 
Hierapolis and Colossae were less populous and in every way less 
significant. Commercially and politically Colossae depended 
upon Laodicea. In view of the way early Christianity seems to 
have spread—from the larger cities outward—one would ex- 
pect the earlier and more important church to have been at 
Laodicea. And although direct evidence on this point for Paul’s 
period is lacking, there is no question that a short time later, 
and always thereafter, Laodicea was the more important church. 
When the author of Revelatior. addressed the Christians of 
Asia, one of the seven churches named was Laodicea, and with- 
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out doubt with Laodicea the writer meant to include also Colos- 
sae, Hierapolis, and perhaps other cities. “Colossae,’”’ writes 
Bishop Lightfoot, “was the least important church to which any 
epistle of Paul was addressed.” 

If this is true, and particularly if—as seems almost as certain 
—Colossae received its Christianity through Laodicea, then 
Paul’s sending a letter designed for Laodicea, Colossae, and 
Hierapolis to Colossae first, with the direction that it be merely 
forwarded to Laodicea, is on its face extraordinary, especially 
since the bearer of the letter could hardly have avoided going 
through Laodicea on his way to Colossae. If Paul had been 
personally acquainted with the less important church and not 
with the other, this fact might account for his procedure, but, 
as a matter of fact, he was personally unacquainted with both 
churches. That some peculiar religious need had arisen in Colos- 
sae, which did not exist at Laodicea, is the explanation com- 
monly given where the problem is felt at all; but it lacks per- 
suasiveness not only because it is unlikely that Colossian and 
Laodicean Christianity should have been different in any im- 
portant respect but also because the fact that this same letter 
was actually sent to Laodicea indicates that the religious situa- 
tion in both communities was approximately the same. 

The difficulty we are now considering has often not been felt 
in its full force because we have had Ephesians to fall back on 
as a possible letter to Laodicea. But if Ephesians is not Paul’s, 
this possibility disappears and we are left with the problem of 
deciding why our Colossians was not “Laodiceans.” If it had 
been sent first to Laodicea, in all probability Paul would not 
have needed even to request that it be sent to Colossae also— 
that would have happened in natural course. But sending the 
letter as he does first to Colossae, he finds it necessary to men- 
tion the more important church several times and of finally ask- 
ing that the epistle be forwarded there. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant, however, that he mentions only Laodicea; that church, 
once it had received the letter, could be counted on to send it, 
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on its own initiative, to Hierapolis and the other churches, just 
as normally it would have sent it to Colossae also. Why, I re- 
peat, should a communication designed for Laodicea and the 
smaller churches in its vicinity including Colossae go first to 
Colossae? 

The answer, I believe, is that Onesimus was bound for Colos- 
sae. There was every reason why Paul should establish contact 
with the church to which Onesimus’ master belonged—a church 
he had not visited—and that he should remind it of his authority 
at a time when he is seeking its aid in a matter of exceptional 
importance to him. It was almost inevitable, in fact, that an 
item of the strategy of Onesimus’ return should have been a 
letter to his master’s church, even if the letter was to make no 
very explicit reference to the actual facts, with which the other 
letter, our Philemon (also called to the attention of the church), 
was concerned. 

Our point is that just as under ordinary circumstances it 
would have been improbable that Paul should address a letter 
to the Laodiceans only through the Colossians, so it would only 
very improbably have occurred to a later writer to make Paul 
do so. Every consideration would have pointed to Laodicea. 
The fact that the letter is actually addressed to Colossae sug- 
gests authenticity, particularly as the residence there of Onesi- 
mus’ master would so adequately explain what would otherwise 


seem a strange procedure even on the part of Paul himself. 


IV 

So much for considerations involving Colossians as a whole. 
May I now draw attention to several items within the letter 
which seem most readily explicable in the light of the Onesimus 
situation, if indeed some of them are not inexplicable apart from 
it. The most important and decisive of these is, of course, the 
so-called Haustafel passage (Col. 3:18—4:1), but there are sev- 
eral other minor passages to which I would invite notice first. 


The first of these is Col. 2:14, where the writer says of Jesus: 
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“He forgave all our misdeeds, canceled the bond which stood 
against us with its requirements, and put it out of our way when 
he nailed it to the cross.’’ The word for bond here is xerpd-ypador, 
which means literally “something written by one’s own hand.” 
It was the usual business term for a bond or an acknowledgment 
of financial obligation. Commentators universally remark upon 
the rarity of the word in the New Testament as well as upon 
the strangeness of its use in the present passage, although the 
general meaning intended is clear enough. It is ordinarily said 
that the term appears nowhere else in the New Testament, but 
that is not true; it occurs, in every valid sense, once again. That 
second occurrence is also in Paul, and in a letter which was 
written and sent at the same time as Colossians. We read in 
Philemon: “And if he has caused you any loss or owes you any- 
thing, charge it to my account. I, Paul, write this with my own 
hand [éypawa 7H éuj xepil.’’ Now either this coincidence is due 
to chance or there is some connection between the two occur- 
rences. The mere chance that a word occurring once in Colos- 
sians would occur nowhere else in the Pauline corpus, not to 
mention the rest of the New Testament, except among the three- 
hundred and twenty words of Philemon is small indeed. But the 
odds against such a reoccurrence being due to chance are enor- 
mously increased when the fact that the two letters involved 
are represented as having been written and sent together is 
taken into account. It seems to me that one can say with con- 
siderable assurance that either Paul used the figure of the bond 
in Colossians because of his memory of just having given his 
bond in Philemon or else a later writer deliberately added a 
tough of verisimilitude so subtle that only the closest attention 
reveals it at all. It is interesting to note that the passage in 
Ephesians clearly based upon this section of Colossians sub- 
stitutes rév véuov Trav évrodv for xepdypadov Tots Séypnacw. This 
fact confirms the suggestion that it was the concrete events 
connected with Onesimus which accounts for the presence of the 


3 E. J. Goodspeed, The New Testament: An American Translation (Chicago, 1923). 
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word xepoypadoy in Colossians. There was no similar reason 
for its use by the unknown author of Ephesians. He substitutes 
the word vouos, which is Paul’s usual term. 

The possible relevance of the hortatory section of Colossians 
to the Philemon situation is too clear to need argument. I am 
referring especially to Col 3: 5-17, where, after pointing out that 
the status of slave and freeborn is not of great importance 
among people for whom Christ has become everything, the writer 
goes on to say: ; 

As persons chosen by God, then, consecrated and dearly loved, you 
must clothe yourselves with tenderness of heart, kindness, humility, 
gentleness, forbearance. You must bear with one another and forgive 
one another, if anyone has reason to be offended in anyone else. Just as 
the Lord has forgiven you, so you must forgive. 


The mention of Onesimus’ name in Col. 4:9 proves nothing, 
of course, since that would be the obvious device for a pseudony- 
mous writer to use. But I do believe that such a writer would 
almost certainly have mentioned also the owner’s name. It is 
perhaps beside the point to say that I believe the owner’s name 
is mentioned in Colossians and that I believe this partly be- 
cause it seems to me that Paul also could hardly have avoided 
including a reference to him. But that belief involves the theory 
that the owner was Archippus (“Say to Archippus, see that you 
discharge the service you have received” [Col. 4:17]). But if 
Archippus was the owner, that fact would not have been known 
to a late writer of Colossians, since his only source of informa- 
tion, Philemon, would have given him the impression that Phile- 
mon was that individual. In other words, if Colossians were not a 
genuine epistle, I should have expected it to end with some refer- 
ence to Philemon instead of closing as it does with the Archippus 
allusion. 

These are minor considerations, but possessing, I am suggest- 
ing, a cumulative force of some consequence, which indicate a 
concrete, and therefore an authentic, connection between Colos- 
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sians and Philemon. I now proceed to examine with greater care 
the passage upon which the case must finally rest. 


V 

Col. 3:18-4:1 represents the only true occurrence in Paul’s 
letters of the so-called Haustafel, a literary pattern which is 
found often in the Jewish and Stoic writers of the period and 
which consists of a series of admonitions addressed to the several 
members of the family. The passage follows: 

You married women must subordinate yourselves to your husbands, 
for that is your duty as Christians. You who are husbands must love 
your wives and not be harsh to them. 

Children, always obey your parents, for that is commendable in Chris- 
tians. Fathers, do not irritate your children, or they may lose heart. 

You who are slaves must always obey your earthly masters, not with 
mere external service, as though you had only men to please, but with 
sincerity of heart, because you fear the Lord. Work at everything you 
do with all your hearts, as work done not for men only but for the Lord, 
for you know that it is from him that you are to receive that inheritance 
which is to be your reward. Think of Christ as the master you are work- 
ing for. For the man who wrongs anyone will be paid back for the wrong 
he has done; there will be no exceptions. You who are masters must treat 
your slaves justly and fairly, and remember that you have a master too, 
in heaven.‘ 

There is no doubt that the presence of a Haustafel in a Pauline 
letter is, as Dr. Donald W. Riddle emphasizes in his recent 
book,’ abnormal. It is abnormal not only in the sense that the 
phenomenon occurs only in this instance but also because Paul 
does not normally resort to such conventional methods. Dr. 
Riddle writes: 

There is no example of the Haustafeln in any other Pauline letter. 
Moral exhortation there is. But the ethical teaching of other letters is 
almost always specific and with reference to the particular situation of 
the given letter. Generalized code or pattern is found only here. In 
this Colossians is unique. 

I should like to suggest the possibility that Colossians is not 
quite so unique in this respect as it appears, that there is some 

4 Goodspeed, op. cit. 5 Early Christian Life (Chicago, 1936), pp. 55 ff. 
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specific content in the Colossians Haustafel, and that in so far 
as it is a merely “generalized code” it was the “‘particular situa- 
tion” of the Colossian letter which led to its adoption. 

That situation was created by the highly unconventional ap- 
peal of Paul for the slave Onesimus—an appeal the granting of 
which may well have seemed to threaten the whole authority 
of established mores. Paul has appealed for a slave, but that 
does not mean, he is concerned to have the Colossians under- 
stand, that he does not share the usual views as to the duties of 
slaves to their masters. 

Is it not natural that Paul should have wanted to say some- 
thing of this sort about slaves in general at a time when he is 
making so disturbing a request about a particular slave? And 
if he did wish to declare himself on that matter to Onesimus’ 
and Onesimus’ master’s church, but did not wish to do so too 
conspicuously because of personal considerations, would not the 
use of some such conventional pattern be the obvious resort? 
More than once I have heard a minister who wished to speak 
to his congregation about some particularly difficult or danger- 
ous subject—say, of race relations in a southern white church— 
make use of what has become a fairly stock homiletical pattern 
and begin with a discussion of international morality, follow 
with industrial, and conclude with the interracial ethic he was 
really concerned about all the time. To discover that the Haus- 
tafel was a widely used and well-established literary form is not 
to understand why Paul made use of it; indeed, Dr. Riddle is 
right in seeing in its very conventionality a reason for doubting 
that it was Paul who did make use of it. The case of Onesimus, 
however, provides, it seems to me, an excellent clue to the 
understanding of Paul’s adoption of this conventional pattern. 

But let us not press this point and let us suppose that Paul 
(I am assuming for the moment the authenticity of the letter) 
included the Haustafel without reference to any concrete situa- 
tion among the readers of Colossians. It was the conventional 
thing to do, and so for no other reason he did it (although this 
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is just the reason, I cannot urge too often, why Paul might have 
been expected not to do it); but, even so, can we conceive of 
Paul as actually addressing himself, in however formal and con- 
ventional a manner, to the slaves and masters at Colossae and 
not having particularly in his mind as he did so the case of 
Onesimus, the slave whom he is that very day sending to his 
master, a member of the very church to which the epistle is to 
be read? It seems utterly impossible. If Colossians is an authen- 
tic letter, Paul must have been thinking about Onesimus when 
he wrote about the slaves and masters at Colossae. He could 
not have avoided doing so if he had wished. 

That this conclusion has more than a merely a priori basis 
appears in two facts, to which I have elsewhere called atten- 
tion, and which I mention here only to make their implications 
more clear.°® 

The first is that the author of the Haustafel in Colossians is 
particularly interested in master-slave relations. This appears 
not only in the trite and half-hearted character of the directions 
to wives and husbands and to fathers and children, as compared 
with those to slaves and masters, but also in the disproportion- 
ate amount of space given to the latter. Forty-four words are 
devoted to fathers, children, husbands, and wives, and 73 to 
slaves and masters—or nearly twice as many as to all the more 
intimate and, one would suppose, more important relations 
combined. Can this occur only accidentally in a letter repre- 
sented, whether truly or falsely, as being written at the same 
time and sent to the same community as another letter which 
appealed for a particular slave belonging to one of the members 
of that community? 

Dibelius, after citing the extraordinary interest of the author 
of Colossians in slave-master relations, adds: ‘‘Whether and in 
how far the flight of Onesimus had bearing on this treatment of 
the slave question it is hard to say.’ I see no reason for such 


6 I am alluding here to my small book, Philemon among the Letters of Paul (Chi- 
cago, 1935), upon which this paper has largely drawn. 
7 Martin Dibelius, An die Kolosser, Epheser, an Philemon (Tiibingen, 1937), P- 35: 
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hesitation. Either Colossians is a genuine letter and Paul’s dis- 
proportionate attention to the case of the slave is natural 
enough in view of his concern about Onesimus and his anxiety 
about the social consequences in Colossae of the request he is 
making for that particular slave, or else a later writer was clever 
enough to realize that under the circumstances such would in- 
evitably be the case. A writer so clever seems highly improbable. 

It is important to remember in this connection that in the 
Haustafel passage in Ephesians, based unquestionably on the 
Colossian passage, but where the influence of no particular 
social situation—and certainly not of the Onesimus situation— 
can be ascribed, the disproportion I have been discussing is 
corrected. The forty-four words devoted to the primary family 
relations in Colossians are expanded to two hundred and 
twenty-seven in Ephesians, but the Colossian section on the 
duties of slaves and masters is appropriated with but few 
changes, only one of which has any importance. This excep- 
tional change I shall have occasion to notice in another con- 
nection. 

VI 

We have observed two abnormalities in the Haustafel of 
Colossians—its presence at all and its disproportionate atten- 
tion to the slaves—and have suggested that both can be plaus- 
ibly accounted for by the concrete situation at Colossae—the 
situation revealed more clearly in the letter to Philemon. At- 
tention is now called to the one other strange feature of this 
passage. 

The final sentence of the paragraph addressed to the slaves 
at Colossae is rendered by Professor Goodspeed as follows: “For 
the man who wrongs anyone will be paid back for the wrong 
he has done; there will be no exceptions.”’ Dr. Moffatt makes 
the sentence read: ‘For the wrongdoer will be paid back for 
his wrongdoing—there will be no favor shown.” And the Twen- 
tieth Century New Testament translates: ‘Those who do wrong 
will reap the wrong they have done; and there will be no par- 
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tiality.”” The word used for “do wrong” is aéxéw, and the 
word variously translated “exception,” “favor,” and “partial- 
ity” is tpoowroAnuyia. The statement is perplexing because al- 
though evidently addressed to the slaves it would seem to be- 
long more appropriately in an exhortation to masters. Slaves 
are not accustomed to expecting favor and partiality, or, as the 
King James Version has it, “respect of persons.” This abnor- 
mality is so apparent that commentators universally from the 
time of Chrysostom down have been troubled by the passage 
and have been divided in their judgment as to whether it may 
not actually have been the masters rather than the slaves to 
whom reference is being made. “It is possible that in déuxév,” 
says Dibelius, ‘‘the master of the slaves is to be seen.’ 

T. K. Abbott, in the International Critical Commentary, takes. 
this position without equivocation: 

The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application here 
chiefly intended appears from the words otk éorwv mpoowmrodAnuypia, which 
presuppose that the person punished is one higher in position. .. . . Hence 
adik@v in the present case is the master, and the words are designed to 
encourage the slave to regard himself as the servant of Christ and as such 
not to be disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the 
final tribunal there will be no respect of persons. So Theodoret..... 
But Chrysostom, Bengel and others suppose the aéux@v to be the slave.’ 


As a matter of fact, it would not occur to any reader that the 
passage refers to anyone else than the slave, were it not for the 
difficulty of understanding how in any generalized code the word 
tpoowmrornuyia could be applied to him. We alluded just a mom- 
ent ago to one change of importance the writer of Ephesians 
made in the Colossians slave section. That change was to move 
this word down into the paragraph addressed to the masters. 
He did so because he was writing a true Haustafel, and it is in 
the master-section of such a code that the word belongs, just 
as Theodoret, Abbott, Dibelius, and others have seen. 

8 Ibid, p. 36. 

9 Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians (New York, 1887), p. 205. 
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But that is not where the word is. Paul clearly says to the 
slaves and, one feels, about a slave that ‘‘he who does wrong 
will reap the wrong he had done and there will be no favor 
shown in any case.’”’ What can he mean? Since such a state- 
ment is so obviously out of place in a generalized code, will we 
not make more progress if we acknowledge the possibility that 
the code is not altogether generalized but is modified somewhat 
by a particular situation at Colossae than if we juggle the words 
about or distort their natural sense? In other words, the obvious 
way to interpret this strange sentence is by supposing that there 
was a slave, or that there were slaves, at Colossae who for some 
reason or other were in the position of appearing to receive par- 
tial treatment in spite of having injured someone. But we ac- 
tually know of such a slave at Colossae. Onesimus had ap- 
parently wronged his owner, and Paul has asked that he be 
forgiven and (I think) permitted to enter his own service, agree- 
ing at the same time to stand for the slave’s obligations. Onesi- 
mus may well have appeared to his fellow-slaves as getting out 
of his difficulties easily indeed, and the masters may well have 
feared for their authority. Paul takes occasion to assure mem- 
bers of both classes at Colossae that Onesimus will pay for the 
wrong he has done and that in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary he will not be dealt with partially. It is a fact of the 
greatest importance that the word décxéw is actually used about 
Onesimus in the letter to Philemon. “If he has wronged [jdixnoer| 
you in any way....,’’ says Paul to the slave’s master. That 
such a correspondence is a mere coincidence is past belief. 
Here, again, we have an indication of genuineness or else of 
an incredibly and quite unnecessarily clever anonymous writer. 


VII 
The point of this paper has been that many difficult and ab- 
normal features of Colossians are very plausibly accounted for 
if the particular social situation indicated in Philemon is taken 
into consideration. Such features are its indubitable connec- 
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tion with Philemon, the destination of the letter, some char- 
acteristics of diction, the reference to Archippus, and particu- 
larly the Haustafel and its peculiarities, It would not for a mo- 
ment be contended that each one of these features might not be 
plausibly explained by various separate supposed circum- 
stances, but when one known circumstance accounts plausibly 
for them all, the probability that it is the actual explanation 
is strong indeed. We have tried to show that although the points 


of connection between Colossians and Philemon which are us- 
ually cited—mention of prison and references to several indi- 
viduals—are such as might reasonably be regarded as the in- 
ventions of a later writer, there are other features of Colossians 
which do not lend themselves to that explanation. These indi- 
cate a connection not with the letter Philemon but with the 
historical situation of Philemon, and they provide striking cor- 
roboration of the widely accepted view that Colossians, as well 
as Philemon, is an authentic letter of Paul. 


Cricaco, ILLINOIS 








SCHLEIERMACHER TODAY 
GORDON BOIT WELLMAN 


T WAS formerly said that a theological epoch began with 
Friedrich Schleiermacher. Today liberalism which he 
helped to establish is giving way to reactionary thought 

in theology, consistent with the loss to liberty along many lines 
of intellectual endeavor and behavior. At the beginning of this 
century there was a revival of theological appraisal of Schleier- 
macher on the Continent, but the effort toward a constructive 
system of thought was early frustrated by the advance of the 
social sciences and the war. Confusion and uncertainty since 
those days have made easier the appeal of authoritative and 
dogmatic ideas but have increased the difficulties of the sacri- 
ficial spirit necessary for the pursuit of disinterested truth. 
Schleiermacher was one of the inspired pioneers of our historical 
and critical approach to the ultimate problems of religion. As a 
complete attempt to explain the mystery of God and the human 
soul, his theology cannot meet the tests of the ancient swmmae, 
but it is one of the last essays of the Protestant Christian mind 
to view the problems of religion with a systematic thoroughness, 
and as such it demands a more intelligent attention by us than 
has recently been given. 

The literature upon Schleiermacher during the last two dec- 
ades is amazingly small. The centenary of his death in 1934 
passed almost without notice. His theology and preaching 
awoke the nineteenth century to new thought; once they 
brought thousands to a fresh moral endeavor, and at one time 
his written theology was thought to constitute the greatest 
document of Christianity since Calvin’s Institutes. Now there 
is scarcely faint praise and little constructive criticism. Karl 
Barth has been severe in denunciation but has given slight 
stimulus to discriminating thought upon Schleiermacher’s 
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work. Wobbermin is true to the old Schleiermacher tradition; 
however, his influence is unfortunately unimportant outside a 
few German universities. Beyond conservative German the- 
_ Ology it is doubtful if there is a modern theology which would 

claim Schleiermacher as its father and inspiration. This is the 
more strange since Schleiermacher was a bold adventurer in the 
beginning of many of the fields of social and religious sciences 
which have so largely taken the place of theoretical systems. 
For the sake of truth and historical clarity it is time to look dis- 
interestedly and critically at the work of Schleiermacher. The 
implications of his thought and his moral approach to old prob- 
lems are of serious importance to modern thought. 

To read the Reden, the Kurze Darstellung, and the Christliche 
Glaube today is an enlightening and somewhat humbling experi- 
ence. Many ideas which we pride ourselves upon being dis- 
coveries of our day are discussed here with simplicity and aston- 
ishing assurance, and with refreshing relief from our present 
complicated psychological terminology. There are many sug- 
gestions that it would be profitable to rethink in the light of 
our day; the most vital of those concerning his approach to the 
whole problem of religion is the proposal to investigate the na- 
ture of the religious consciousness. It is the purpose of this pa- 
per to call attention briefly to the acute analysis of the meaning 
and implications of this problem by Schleiermacher, especially 
as one reacts to it today. 

While it is true that Schleiermacher was free from an en- 
tangling nomenclature and critical apparatus, in coming to this 
fundamental question of the nature of religion, it must be real- 
ized that he had to lift himself free from age-long methods of 
scholasticism and seek “fresh woods and pastures new.” He 
cut away the immense impedimenta that have long incumbered 
the “Queen of Sciences” and attacked this prime problem with 
the abandon of one who has experienced deeply. No more orig- 
inal and creative step had been taken in theological study in 
two hundred years, and it opened the door to an amazingly new 
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conception of man’s relation to God. Schleiermacher stepped 
outside the method of assumption and proof and applied his 
insight and learning to the problem with the insatiate zeal of his 
contemporary, Kant. His purpose was clear; it was nothing 
less than to discover the ultimate grounds of the religious con- 
sciousness before he tried to erect thereon any system of the- 
ology. The originality of his approach made expression in lan- 
guage difficult, but the possibilities for enlightenment were 
many and rich, as is attested by the conspicuous place the prob- 
lem holds in the work of his followers. For them as well as for 
Schleiermacher, Calvinism and Lutheran Confessionalism be- 
came obsolete as they hastened to think through the significance 
of his pronouncement on the nature of the religious conscious- 
ness thus isolated for the first time from the speculative aspects 
of a systematic theology. Although their early attempts to use 
his conclusions are often seriously distorted, after Schleier- 
macher this problem is essentially fundamental. The time was 
not ripe in the nineteenth century for the diverse sciences of 
our day to widen the field by discursive investigation, but a 
world Schleiermacher never dreamed about was opened by his 
honest statements of fact. We are in a position more fairly able 
to judge the worth of his revelation; certainly to try to do so is 
one of the most important historical problems of the science of 
religion. 

Schleiermacher’s final position is found in the Christliche 
Glaube; this, his mature work, is definitive, and all discussion of 
his theology must meet the arguments in this book. He began 
the Glaubenslehre, as it is familiarly called, with neither the doc- 
trine of God nor the doctrine of man, but immediately expound- 
ed the problem we are discussing —the nature of religion—be- 
cause with rare genius he perceived the critical position of self- 
consciousness in determining man’s uniqueness as a religious 
person. By the simplicity with which he marks this differentiat- 
ing consciousness he clarifies all former attempts to discover the 
essence and character of the complex phenomenon we call re- 
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ligion. The possession of this awareness of self is due neither to 
empirical nor to rational experience, for Schleiermacher claims 
that it is our immediate and veritable existential life, our sein 
(unmittelbar selbstbewusstsein). From self-consciousness arises 
the experience of dependence, the natural reaction of the alone 
discovering his aloneness. Hence came the famous definition 
of Schleiermacher that religion is the feeling of absolute de- 
pendence, or, as he pertinently wrote in the fourth paragraph of 
the Glaubenslehre, “also das sich selbst gleiche Wesen der 
Frommigkeit ist dieser,” an awareness of simple and complete 
dependence on God. The meaning of these words is not super- 
ficially clear; yet highly concentrated as they are, his whole 
theory rests like an inverted pyramid upon this brief proposi- 
tion. Confusion has existed in the minds of his interpreters ever 
since the first publication of the Glaubenslehre in 1821, but as 
Schleiermacher makes this definition axiomatic we begin here; 
this is primary for understanding his mind. 

This statement contains two keywords, schlechthin, usually 
translated “absolutely,” and Gefiihl, naturally, “feeling.” The 
exact meaning of each is of the greatest consequence to Schleier- 
macher’s intention. Of schlechthin he makes particular use in 
discussing the whole problem of religious self-consciousness, 
but the definite meaning is difficult to elucidate. He, himself, 
tells us that he was seeking a word to express a problem in his 
mind. There is need of a more discriminating exegesis and 
translation. By its use he seems to mean that the dependence 
which it modifies is complete in the sense of being timeless, yet 
utterly determined. He contrasts such a state with temporal 
existence and apparent freedom, for self-consciousness, he 
shows, is one with an existence simple and unconditioned of the 
dependent sort, ‘‘an existence without becoming,” as Plato says 
in the Timaeus. Schleiermacher’s attention is fixed upon the 
divine relationship from which there is no escape; it is, he claims, 
an original and unique revelation. The Barthians have often 
criticized Schleiermacher for treating religious experience as if 
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it were a human instinct. If we mean by instinct in this instance 
what James and Bergson mean—an instinct become conscious— 
then their criticism is correct and Schleiermacher’s use of the 
word schlechthin emphasizes the fact which he considered para- 
mount, namely, that this direct sense is a conscious intuition of 
God, something more than the sense of our discovered ego, and 
something constantly and completely present, known sub specie 
aeternitatis. This latter assertion of God dependence is the cen- 
tral fact of the religious experience, and the relevancy of this to 
the Bible and truth Schleiermacher made the fulcrum for his 
further theological speculation. 

“Feeling” (Gefiihl), likewise, is a word fraught with meaning 
as Schleiermacher uses it; in Pauline fashion he found it neces- 
sary to put his own rich experience in the language of every day. 
The possible epistemological significance of this word is best dis- 
cussed under Schleiermacher’s thought about God. These, then, 
are two of the reasons the definition has received diverse interpre- 
tations. Indeed it is doubttul if he ever intended this single sen- 
tence to be considered independent of his explanations. Many 
propositions in the Glaubenslehre express principles: at least 
two underlie his whole discussion of the nature of religion— 
those which we have already given, that religion is due to an 
immediate self-consciousness, and that the particular essence of 
this consciousness which makes it religious is a kind of depend- 
ence (abhdngig). 

This was revolutionary thinking in 1821 and still is pregnant 
with meaning. Any historical interpretation must regard the 
peculiar background of the author, but there is great danger of 
misunderstanding Schleiermacher by not being aware of how 
far he transcends his different early influences. In him many 
conflicting currents were surging—independence fostered by the 
Romanticists, deep piety wrought into his very being by his 
Moravian home, rational speculation and doubts raised by the 
new philosophers and his Greek learning, and beneath all a cap- 
tivating revelation, prophetic in its moral urge and mystical in 
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its inward assurance. The result of all this was the determina- 
tion to place religion beyond particular aspects, upon a founda- 
tion broad and true enough to meet every approach. To do this 
he proposed a study of the diathesis of religion that its essential 
constitutional nature might be known. This he actually carried 
out with scientific and critical thoroughness. That Schleier- 
macher could view so disinterestedly and with such searching 
inquiry his own religious experience is the indication of a truly 
noble and educated mind. It is remarkable that Schleiermacher, 
the Herrnhuter and Platonist, should have been the first one to 
bring a constructive attack upon this ancient problem of the 
Greeks. In modern times the nature of religion came late to be 
questioned, for there are few David Humes, and one’s own reli- 
gion comes bound hand and foot with the holy. God’s presence, 
the sense of worship, and the apparent consistency of moral re- 
quirements seem to carry their own assurance until the inquir- 
ing spirit of truth arrives. 

So it has been a constant source of misunderstanding not to 
detach Schleiermacher from this or that part of his background. 
His use of the word “feeling” undoubtedly was suggested by 
his Romanticist environment, but it was a mistake to read no 
deeper. It is still commonly represented that he indorsed the 
sentimental and emotional solution of the problem of the origin 
and nature of religion. Such words as these go unchallenged to- 
day: “To Schleiermacher . . . . religion was neither reason nor 
morality, neither thought nor action, but an emotional con- 
templation of the universe.’”” A re-reading of Schleiermacher 
does not bear with this conclusion. He leaned toward the in- 
ductive method of thought procedure, and it is clear that he de- 
sired to build a constructive criticism of deep, rational, and 
moral implication upon the foundation of the true nature of re- 
ligious consciousness. To return to the Glaubenslehre with an 
open mind will be the only sane way to understand Schleier- 
macher. 

* Paul Elmer More, Shelburne Essays, V (Putnam, 1908), 115. 
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The Glaubenslehre shows with brilliant power of discernment 
and arresting observation an analysis of self-consciousness. 
Schleiermacher contrasts this unique possession of man with all 
other consciousness. Self-consciousness accompanies the arrival 
of that august moment in life that is so vital today to the psy- 
chologist, when man rises above all other animal life and knows 
himself. It is distinguished by new visions—the aesthetic, the 
moral, and the religious. Schleiermacher wisely realized the 
impossibility in his day of any scientific approach to the ques- 
tion of the origin of these-spiritual insights. It is the nature and 
not the engendering of religious experience which he discusses, 
but this has not always been clear to his interpreters. Schleier- 
macher’s work, compared with the contemporary efforts to un- 
derstand the basis of religious life, is of another pattern. It can 
only be understood by his own epistemological method. He 
does not assume emotional or any other particular content for 
this peculiar consciousness; rather it is to be understood that 
man’s arrival in self-consciousness is a leap forward in aware- 
ness; it is the simplest state of apprehension, an experience be- 
come known. Words belie the meaning, and one must explore 
Schleiermacher’s own salient expressions to comprehend this 
state of knowledge which he would describe. Owing to Kant, 
he was not misled by these apparent abstractions, for he real- 
ized that at the same moment when moral and religious truth 
first burst upon the human mind, the limiting conditions of 
time and space determine the elements of that experience. On 
the other hand, these categories did not disturb his major asser- 
tion of the spiritual reality behind them. 

Epistemology and psychology have been inadequate to ex- 
plain this fundamental position of Schleiermacher, because he 
takes self-consciousness as a natural state, a universal human 
endowment, one of the imponderables. When all life is on the 
scales, who can stand off and compare significant distinctions? 
To Schleiermacher’s greatness, he did not turn to subjectivity; 
he knew the dangers of ipseity, for Fichte was his contemporary. 
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One thing above all he wished to do—that was to establish the 
religious consciousness as an objective reality. God had trans- 
figured his life; he knew deeper than anyone else that there was 
truth in that, and his tragic experiences and learning showed 
him that this truth was beneath all individual forms and all re- 
ligions. There was an indubitable reality in this divine experi- 
ence; here he began all inquiry. 

The close association in Schleiermacher’s mind of God and 
dependence when he uses the word “feeling” shows his ultimate 
intention. Conscious of the difficulties of the term God in al- 
most the degree of our modern dilemma, he went beyond the 
idea conditioned by our sense of dependence. Although these 
are among the most difficult of his ideas to understand, he says 
clearly that the experience denoted by “feeling” is a subject- 
object one, intensely welded into one convincement. That is the 
first proposition; the second is the fact of its inner dual nature, 
for besides dependence there is a purposive element which 
arouses one to moral endeavor. Schleiermacher thus, as his 
earlier work shows, recognized the twofold character of reli- 
gion—that it consists of a peculiar awareness and a doing-some- 
thing-about-it. If we were to speak epistemologically, the reli- 
gious self-consciousness would be placed among conceptual ex- 
periences; that is, as used in the Glaubenslehre, the phrase does 
not stand for an impression or a perception; rather it is a knowl- 
edge in the sense of consciousness definitely embracing reality. 
Fundamentally, it was the cognitive fact and not the volitional 
or the feeling element with which Schleiermacher started. He 
evidently felt the rebellious nature of all words to elucidate his 
intention, for he tries again and again with many offset phrases 
to describe this common human experience which is behind all 
historical religions, one of the self-evident facts, but high myste- 
ries of life. He really makes an ontological postulate the sine qua 
non for his further interpretation, and thus it is difficult to find 
any historical or psychological theory to contradict his basic po- 
sition. Like modern anti-Newtonian theories of time and space, 
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Schleiermacher’s idea of the nature of religion reached beyond 
the relative and made a venture to picture the elemental fact 
itself. Without possible proof, in the sense of a priori or a pos- 
teriori reasoning, he made bold to state the facts as they seemed 
inevitable to him. He would be surprised today to see how far 
his main idea and its corollaries have received confirmation, but 
it is significant that this has taken place less through discursive 
reasoning than by quasi-inferences and the elimination of possi- 
bilities. 

The dual nature of the religious self-consciousness is of the 
first importance to Schleiermacher’s theory. We have said that 
he considered it both teleological and divine, and that these two 
aspects are one, not set in different categories, but complemen- 
tary—a single experience viewed in two ways. He calls them 
the active and the receptive elements and objectively he seems 
to postulate God as the determining power of both, although 
God is often identified with the receptive element, meaning the 
object of dependence looked at from within. This divine factor 
has long troubled the serious student of Schleiermacher, as wit- 
nessed by the opinions of writers from Ritschl to Pfleiderer and 
Troeltsch. Schleiermacher was a pantheist, a mystic, a sensa- 
tionalist—so the phrases have passed down the years to us. The 
truth is, Schleiermacher with the ardor of a true theist pro- 
claimed that our relation was one of dependence on an existing 
divine reality without ourselves. This is transcendence. Abso- 
lute dependence meant to him a unique relationship such as is 
not envisioned by the rest of life. In the fourth paragraph of the 
Glaubenslehre he explains in positive terms the transcendency of 
God, but, always being fearful of words, he carefully put this 
in the tentative language of a determining power without our- 
selves, which meets us in the religious consciousness. God-con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness are inextricably intertwined 
because they are one in reality, yet God is the divine causality; 
Schleiermacher is careful to keep that point of view. Later, 
when discussing the divine attributes, he says that they are not 
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unique elements in the being of God, but only ways in which we 
know God; they are determining influences upon us of the real, 
which alone gives them reality in our consciousness. It was this 
refusal of Schleiermacher to imagine the being of God that has 
given many the idea that he was a pantheist. He really allowed 
neither pantheism nor mysticism to darken his concept of a 
transcendent God, although his theory does approximate an 
immanence doctrine which is not contradictory to transcend- 
ence, according to which our dependence is of external origin and 
related to an external object, yet is of the order of existence 
by which ‘‘we live and move and have our being.”’ Schleier- 
macher would have agreed with Augustine, ‘‘Non ergo essem, 
deus meus, non omnino essem, nisi esses in me.’ Such imma- 
nence does not oppose a doctrine of transcendence wherein God 
is ontologically a separate being; it simply continues his creative 
life through man. In paragraph eight of the Glaubenslehre, 
Schleiermacher remarks that the distinction between a God 
outside the world and God in the world cannot be made in lan- 
guage, but that pantheism as negativing theism endangers the 
truth of our fundamental religious experience. All this shows 
how premature it is to make the statement commonly used that 
Schleiermacher believed that religion is a feeling of dependence 
and to leave it there unexplained. At least we do violence to the 
facts to call him a pantheist or sentimentalist. Both of these 
positions he positively denounced, and his most vigorous think- 
ing is directed toward a transcendent type of God-idea, con- 
genial to much modern scientific and religious thought. 
Doubtless, too, much of the extreme mystical interpretation 
of Schleiermacher came from acceptance of some of his conclu- 
sions without a deeper understanding of his whole contention. 
Since the idea of the divine element in man’s experience is uni- 
versal in human nature, it is evident that it cannot be complete 
in any one historical religious expression. So Schleiermacher 
argued that this God-consciousness stands independent of any 


2 Confessions, Book I, chap. ii. 
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ancient proof and that it is an integral part of the inner experi- 
ence. He appealed to the individual sense of God in man; it 
sounds mystical, but he presupposes the reality of God, objec- 
tively related, not mystically united. This is substantiated 
in his discussion concerning man’s consciousness of the world 
contrasted with our consciousness of God. The former he calls 
a consciousness of unity; the latter, dependence. The differen- 
tiation is partly psychological, but evidently Schleiermacher 
was striving to present a real metaphysical ground for his the- 
istic conviction. Of course mystical elements there are in 
Schleiermacher, and the earlier works show a stronger inclina- 
tion in that direction; however, the Glaubenslehre should be the 
standard, and there mysticism is subordinate to theism. 

We have said that Schleiermacher showed that he regarded 
the experience described by the word “feeling”? to include not 
only a receptive awareness of dependence but in some sense an 
active element, an apparent contradiction in terms if it were 
not true, as we contend, that the use of Gefiihl completely tran- 
scends its primary emotional meaning. The Glaubenslehre ex- 
plains that the moment of self-consciousness is not only reli- 
giously significant by divine affirmation but it is morally sig- 
nificant in its apprehension of right and wrong. The moral sense 
is awakened and the individual is committed to a moral pur- 
pose. With a zeal which delighted Ritschl, Schleiermacher ex- 
plored the values inherent in such an activity and with a true 
understanding of Aristotle he explained the teleological nature 
of the moral consciousness. He was too good a Greek scholar to 
mistake the final cause; for him, as for Aristotle, the 76 ob évexa 
is implied in the purpose. Immensely important to his further 
theological constructive thought, this implicit final cause be- 
came for him the Kingdom of God. Every single act and every 
totality of acts are parts of this spiritual end in the Christian’s 
life, a purpose never complete, but the present urge of every 
conation. Far-reaching inferences follow this striking interpre- 
tation of the central teaching of the Synoptic Gospels. One re- 
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sult is the fact that the teleological element gives ground for re- 
interpreting the redemptive work of Jesus and the whole doc- 
trine of the church, a subject in Schleiermacher which needs 
today a separate study beyond the scope of this paper. Also, 
the teleological in religion seen in this light becomes the decisive 
factor in the critical study of historical religions and in their 
comparison. Hence Schleiermacher became the instigator of 
much that is best in the science of religion, the real value of 
which has not begun to be appreciated. 

It is this direction of Schleiermacher’s thought that gives fur- 
ther credence to his position as a theist; for he clearly states that 
the inner purpose is but the other side of the feeling of depend- 
ence; it is a moral revelation penetrating the depths of human 
consciousness and knitting us, as in the redemptive act of Chris- 
tianity, to God in the closest union. This, too, he regards as a 
unique, divine revelation to man, and on this principle is based 
his whole systematic theology which moves out from the analy- 
sis of the nature of religion to the historical Christian doctrines. 
We are reminded of the words of Royce of a later day when 
Schleiermacher says that the act of the Redeemer becomes our 
act as we meet the demands of our religious self-consciousness, 
that is, as we feel the incentive toward the Kingdom of God. 

Schleiermacher began and ruled the nineteenth century of 
Continental Protestant theology; now the second quarter of the 
twentieth century gives us a point to judge him again more dis- 
interestedly. He emancipated the most sacred trust of human 
life—the spirit of truth—from dogmatism and intolerance, and 
spoke with a noble freedom, graced by his Greek spirit of in- 
quiry and self-criticism. He has been the inspiration of the 
modern approach to the study of religion and the founder of a 
new method for the understanding of the life of Jesus. We, who 
know how easily these precious directions toward truth can be 
lost, plead for a fresh evaluation of Schleiermacher’s creative 
work, because a step toward theological certainty is a just ap- 
preciation of the thought preceding our day. Schleiermacher 
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saw little truth in definite forms and dogmas, but he was sure 
of the divine essence of the human soul and of the relation of 
that to the redemptive purpose of God. He went so far as to 
discourage in his friends and students all certainty in forms of 
personality as we know them here in time and space, and all 
crude anthropomorphic ideas of God, but he never failed to 
announce with prophetic zeal the reality of the eternal laws of 
morality and God’s love. Thus he conceived the nature of re- 
ligion through the profoundest experience of his Christian reve- 
lation wherein Jesus’ life and teaching brought to him the con- 
firmation of the redemptive purpose within himself. 
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THE BAPTISTS REVISE JOHN LOCKE 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


ID John Locke ever write or say that “the Baptists 
were the first and only propounders of absolute liberty, 
just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty’? So 

very distinguished Baptist orators, preachers, secretaries, and 
theologians have affirmed over and over again. 

In May of 1936, when the Baptist hosts of the United States 
met in joint session at St. Louis, Missouri, the exceedingly elab- 
orate program distributed contained a quotation from one of 
the most celebrated Baptist theologians of the last generation 
answering the introductory question with an emphatic “‘yes.” 


I 


To collect all the data from Baptist writers showing that past, 
present, and future Baptists have been, are being, and will be 
taught that John Locke made them “‘the first and only pro- 
pounders of absolute liberty” would expand a brief essay into 
a large book. The following selections are typical and must 
suffice. 

Augustus Hopkins Strong, for forty years president of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, author of many books, preach- 
er at historical Baptist celebrations, now quoted by conserva- 
tive and liberal alike in defense of contradictory opinions, pub- 
lished his Lectures on Theology in 1876. On page 231, he pointed 
out that “since each local church is directly subject to Christ, 
there is no jurisdiction of one church over another, but all are 
on equal footing and all are independent of interference or con- 
trol by the civil power.” Separation of church and state he con- 
sidered a Baptist fundamental. Hence this text appears in all 
the subsequent editions of his Systematic Theology. 

But in the edition of 1889 the foregoing quotation is ac- 
companied by a paragraph in fine print including ‘John Locke, 
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one hundred years before American independence: “The Bap- 
tists were the first and only propounders of absolute liberty, 
just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.’ ’”* 

In 1892 President Strong spoke upon “Our Baptist Advan- 
tage in America” before the New York State Baptist Conven- 
tion meeting at Gloversville and said: “Here too I prefer to let 
others speak for us. John Locke, one hundred years before our 
American independence, declared that ‘the Baptists were the 
first and only propounders of absolute liberty, just and true 
liberty, equal and impartial liberty.’ ’” 

It is 1905. The Baptists of the world are in session in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, England. The famous 
preacher of the convention sermon is President Strong. His 
theme is “The Greatness of the Claims of Christ.” In the course 
of his sermon he slowly and dramatically points out that ‘‘ab- 
solute liberty of conscience has ever been a distinguishing tenet 
of Baptists as it is a teaching of the New Testament. As John 
Locke said more than two hundred years ago: ‘The Baptists 
were the first and only propounders of absolute liberty, just and 
true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.’ ”” 

And so certain was Dr. Strong that John Locke had said this 
of the Baptists that he also included the statement in the last 
revised edition of his Systematic Theology.* Many of his students 
have repeated in sermon and article what John Locke said about 
the Baptists. 

Another prolific Baptist writer of the last generation was Dr. 
Henry Melville King, of Providence, Rhode Island, well-known 
defender of the immersion of Roger Williams. In a historical 
essay upon Religious Liberty published in 1903 Dr. King con- 
tended that the Baptists had 
sought earnestly to wipe out all forms and manifestations of the union of 
Church and State in the local or general government and on principle 


*A. H. Strong, Systematic Theology (2d ed. rev. and enl.), p. 5or. 

? Reprinted in A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation (Philadelphia, 1899), p. 253. 
> Reprinted in A. H. Strong, Miscellanies (Philadelphia, 1912), I, 65 f. 

‘ (Philadelphia, 1909), III, 899. 
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have uniformly protested against the use of public funds for sectarian 
purposes. Such has been their peculiar attitude from the beginning of 
their visible history until now, such their unbroken unity, their intelli- 
gent advocacy and their conscientious and determined zeal that the lan- 
guage of Mr. Bancroft seems fully justified when he says: ‘Freedom of 
conscience, unlimited freedom of mind, was from the first the trophy of 
the Baptists.” This was only the reaffirmation of the confession of John 
Locke: “The Baptists were the first and only propounders of absolute 
liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.”’s 


Having noticed that New York and New England Baptists 
believe they are the “‘first and only propounders of absolute 
liberty” by the confession of John Locke, suppose we examine 
the faith of southern Baptists in this regard. Dr. John T. Chris- 
tian, who entered the lists against Whitsitt’s assignment of the 
beginning of immersion among English Baptists to 1642, may 
serve as type. In 1922 he published A History of the Baptists, 
where in I, 345, reference is made to the English Act of Tolera- 
tion, 1689, and thereupon this is stated: 


They [the Baptists] were tolerated but still under the power of the 
State. Great had been their sufferings; but they had remained consistent 
in their advocacy of the rights of conscience. Their views had prevailed 
at tremendous sacrifice. ‘“The Baptists were the first and only propound- 
ers of absolute liberty,” says the celebrated John Locke, “just and true 
liberty, equal and impartial liberty” (Locke, Essay on Toleration, 31, 
4to ed.).® 


Another very prominent representative of southern Baptists 
was George B. Taylor of Maryland, Virginia, and Italy. On one 
occasion, certainly prior to 1873, he spoke to his church at 
Staunton, Virginia, upon ‘“The Baptists and Religious Liberty.” 
In somewhat revised form the address was later published. In 
it the following sentence occurs: “In Appleton’s American 
Cyclopaedia, in the article ‘The Baptists,’ Mr. Locke says: ‘The 
Baptists were from the first friends of liberty; just and true 
liberty; equal and impartial liberty.’”’ For some years after 
1858 this encyclopedia carried an article by Rev. John N. Brown 


5 (Providence, 1903), p. 118. 6 (Richmond, 1922), I, 345. 
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which contained: “Mr. Locke has truly said: ‘The Baptists 
were from the beginning the friends of liberty; just and true 
liberty; equal and impartial liberty.’ ”” Thomas Armitage also 
in his A History of the Baptists has the “Baptists were from the 
beginning friends and advocates of absolute liberty, just and 
true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.”’ Since statements 
like these are merely very secondary variations from the quota- 
tion under scrutiny, they may be dismissed from further con- 
sideration. 

George C. Lorimer, the eloquent and well-read minister of 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on at least two occasions dealt with 
the “Locke Confession.”’ In his The Baptists in History, Locke 
is once more made to repeat it: 

And yet this ennobling sentiment [of religious liberty] did not originate 
with Roger Williams. Bossuet and John Locke credit it to the Baptists 
of an earlier day, the latter maintaining that they were “the first and only 
propounders of absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impar- 
tial.’ 

But this statement of the case was rather ordinary compared 
with what the brilliant Baptist orator had said some fifteen 
years before: “The celebrated John Locke was more ingenuous; 
for, when Lord Chancellor King sought to crown him as the 
author of religious freedom, he proclaimed in the face of all 
England that ‘the Baptists were the first and only propounders 
of absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial 
liberty.’ ’’ 

II 

At the end of the quotation from Dr. Christian occurred a 
very enlightening parenthesis, namely, “Locke, Essay on Toler- 
ation, 31, 4to ed.” And on page 25 of his Religious Liberty, 
Henry Melville King refers to E. B. Underhill’s Struggles and 
and Triumphs of Religious Liberty, indicating that he knew this 


*George B. Taylor, The Baptists and Religious Liberty (Philadelphia: Amer. Bap. 
Pub. Soc., n.d.), p. 33; Armitage (New York, 1887), p. 555. 

* (Boston, 1893), p. 84. 
‘Lorimer, The Great Conflict (Boston, 1877), p. 13. 
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book. Consulting Edward B. Underhill’s book,’° one finds in a 
footnote on page 201 “Locke on Toleration, p. 31, 4to ed.” 
evidently Christian’s source. Glancing up at the text of Under- 
hill, one sees the following sentence: ‘‘Thus the Baptists became 
the first and only propounders of ‘absolute liberty, just and true 
liberty, equal and impartial liberty.’ ” 

Underhill is the author of the italicized words which introduce 
a quotation from Locke taken from one of his letters of tolera- 
tion. Underhill was a very enthusiastic Baptist, but he assigns 
only “absolute liberty .... impartial liberty” to John Locke 
and takes personal responsibility for the remaining words of the 
sentence. But these words were the ominous and fateful words 
so contradictory of history. By lifting some actual words of 
Locke out of their context and incorporating them with some of 
his own, Underhill made it easy for Baptists carelessly reading 
what he had written to fall into grievous error. 


III 


In 1689 in To the Reader, serving as preface to his first letter 
on toleration, John Locke wrote, in part, as follows: 


Our government has not only been partial, in matters of religion; but 
those also, who have suffered under that partiality, and have, therefore, 
endeavored by their writings to vindicate their own rights and liberties, 
have for the most part, done it upon narrow principles suited only to the 
interests of their own sects... .. / Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty, is the thing we stand in need of. Now, though 
this has, indeed, been much talked of, I doubt it has been much under- 
stood; I am sure not at all practiced, either by our governors towards the 
people in general, or, by any dissenting parties of the people, towards one 
another. 


When the words of Locke are returned to their proper con- 
text, they become not a eulogy of the Baptists but a terrific 


10 Struggles and Triumphs of Religious Liberty: An Historical Survey of Controversies 
Pertaining to the Rights of Conscience, from the English Reformation to the Settlement of 
New England (New York, 1851), p. 201. See also the Broadmead Records, 1640-1687 
(Hanserd Knollys Society, 1847), II, lxxvi. 

11 (London [1751 ed.]}), II, 241. 
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indictment of the government and the dissenting parties of Eng- 
land including the Baptists. And the liberty he has in mind does 
not exist in England. It is sorely needed there; it is much talked 
about; it is not at all practiced. 

In 1689 John Locke did not praise, but indirectly severely 
criticized, the Baptists. 

IV 

Did Locke later on in life revise his opinion and, using pre- 
cisely the same words as in 1689, introduce them with the com- 
mendation of the Baptists? So George C. Lorimer stated: 
“When Lord Chancellor King sought to crown him [Locke] as 
the author of religious freedom, he proclaimed in the face of all 
England that ‘the Baptists were the first and only propounders 
of absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial 
liberty.’ ”’”? 

Only a person utterly ignorant of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century European and English history could even conceive so 
rash a sentiment, to say nothing of committing it to paper. For 
an entire century before Locke wrote his immortal letters on 
toleration, religious toleration had been under debate. Terms 
like “territorialism,” “episcopalism,” and “collegialism”’ were 
invented to label the different views of the relationship between 
church and state. No Baptist Confession of Faith had spoken 
of separation of church and state. A hasty glance at O. F. 
Gierke’s Natural Law and the Theory of Society, A.D. 1500-1800 
shows over seven pages of titles of books dealing conservatively 
or radically with many questions of state and church including 
religious liberty before Locke’s discussion of toleration. Indeed, 
Gierke does not seem to cite the name of any Baptist leader 
participating in the discussion.*? The Baptists certainly were 
too weak in numbers and low in culture to play a lonely role 
in the controversy." 

As far as his biographers know, Locke all his life was a Chris- 


1 See under § I. 13 (2 vols.; Cambridge, 1934), I, 401-9. 
* «See “The Early Baptist View of the State,” Church History, March, 1937. 
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tian of rather advanced liberal views. He held that human rea- 
son must pass upon revelation, and that reason may never be 
contradicted by revelation. The civil magistrate has no author- 
ity to impose or to forbid the rites and ceremonies of the church. 
He had little objection to a liberal national establishment of 
religion and refused ful] toleration to Roman Catholics because 
under allegiance to the pope, and to atheists because God was 
necessary to orderly life. But the dogmatic temper of the Pres- 
byterians, and the sectarian enthusiasm and narrowness of the 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Quakers, etc., were very repulsive 
to him. For him a Christian was one who accepted Jesus as 
Messiah. He chummed with liberal Anglican churchmen. His 
last recorded words were that he was dying “in perfect charity 
with all men and in sincere communion with the whole church of 
Christ, by whatever names Christ’s followers call themselves.’’5 

The secondary character of the statements by Strong, King, 
Christian, Taylor, and many other Baptist writers is obvious. 
Did any of these writers ever read it in Locke? And Underhill 
does not say that Locke ever so eulogized the Baptists. Indeed, 
while Christian may be based upon Underhill, King probably, 
and Strong certainly, merely copy Lorimer or an identical state- 


ment by some other Baptist author. 
And there are some historic doubts regarding Lorimer’s in- 


triguing story. To begin with, one wonders how such an amaz- 
ing scene as that between John Locke and his cousin and pro- 
tégé, the Lord Chancellor King, could ever have been staged 
without appearing in history until Lorimer’s oration. Lorimer 
was noted for relying upon his memory of what he had read. 
He was an omnivorous reader and possessed a ‘‘verbal memory.” 
But even verbal memories slip now and then. Moreover, Peter 
King became Jord chancellor in 1725, twenty-one years after 
John Locke had died. Certainly John Locke in the flesh never 
spoke to Peter King, lord chancellor. Yet what puzzles most is 
how John Locke could have said before 1704 what seems to be 


18 H. R. Fox Bourne, The Life of John Locke (2 vol\s.; New York, 1876), esp. Vol. Tl; 
Encyc. Britannica (11th ed.), XVI, 844-52. 
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found for the first time in Underhill in 1847. That resembles the 
use of the Authorized Version of 1611 in the Book of Mormon 
sealed and deposited in Hill Cumorah near Palmyra, New York, 
in the fifth century! Sad to relate, Lorimer seems to have read 
the unembellished statement of Underhill somewhere and then 
permitted his fertile imagination to provide a dramatic setting. 
By pushing Underhill’s quotation marks ahead, the tragedy was 
brought to its denouement, and Locke was transformed into a 
eulogist of the Baptists. 


V 
The reconstruction of what nineteenth-century Baptists did 


to Mr. Locke’s adverse comment comes to this. 

In 1689 John Locke wrote his To the Reader as a preface to 
his first letter on toleration. In it he criticized both the govern- 
ment and the sects for preventing the achievement of religious 
liberty. “Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and im- 
partial liberty is the thing we stand in need of,” he lamented. 

The Baptists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
searching for commendations of their plea for liberty of con- 
science and desiring to become the one and only pioneers of 
of religious liberty, naturally read and further popularized 
Locke’s four letters upon toleration published between 1689 
and 1700, 

Among these Baptist eulogists of John Locke was W. R. 
Williams, who in an essay upon the Life and Times of Baxter, 
written before 1850, said: 

The opinions, as to religious freedom, then [mid-seventeenth century] 


professed by our churches, were not only denounced by statesmen as 
rebellion, but by grave divines as the most fearful heresy. Through evil 


and through good report they persevered until what had clothed them 
with obloquy, became, in the hands of later scholars and more practiced 


writers, as Locke, a badge of honor and a diadem of glory.” 

. Some Baptists underscored Locke’s remarks upon “absolute 
liberty, just and true liberty” in his To the Reader of his first 
letter on toleration. In 1847 and again in 1851 Edward Bean 


* See Miscellanies (New York, 1850), p. 202. 
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Underhill in his introduction to the Broadmead Records and in 
his Struggles and Triumphs of Religious Liberty not only copied 
Locke’s celebrated words but lifted them out of their context, 
completely altered their meaning, and, sad to relate, incorpo- 
rated them with some words of his own yielding: “Thus the Bap- 
lasts became the first and only propounders of ‘absolute liberty, 
just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.’ ” 

The mischief had now been done because Baptist readers of 
Underhill] began to refer Underhill’s introductory words to 
Locke, transforming the latter into their eulogist. 

Before 1877 the great popularizer of the revised Underhill, 
George C. Lorimer, had dramatized Locke’s eulogy of the Bap- 
tists by turning it into a proclamation to all England in reply 
to a flattering remark by Locke’s cousin, Peter King. 

Shortly after this, the new rendering of Locke by Lorimer and 
others became known to President Augustus Hopkins Strong 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary, who in the 188o revi- 
sion of the 1876 edition of his Lectures on Theology, added on 
page 501 the exact words, not of Locke, not of Underhill, but of 


Lorimer: “John Locke, one hundred years before American in- 
dependence: “The Baptists were the first and only propounders 
of absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial 


liberty.’ ” 

And Dr. Strong thought so highly of his find that he repeated 
the mistake on very memorable occasions—in 1892, 1905, and 
1909—until the program of the joint meeting of Baptists in 1936 
again broadcast the error to the ends of the earth. 

Will Baptist orators a century hence still cite John Locke as 


authority for a statement which would still be untrue even if 


John Locke had said it?” 


COLGATE-ROCHESTER Divinity SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
17 This sad tale had to be told because the now deceased Hon. John Garland Pollard 
of Virginia, on February 22, 1937, asked Mr. Theodore L. Trost, librarian at the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, to account for the statement in regard to Locke’s 
eulogy of the Baptists appearing on the St. Louis program. But the foregoing recon- 
struction is my own. 
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ETHAN ALLEN’S RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
B, T, SCHANTZ 


I, INTRODUCTORY 
ETTER known as the Revolutionary hero who de- 


manded the surrender of Fort Ticonderoga “‘in the name 


of the great Jehovah and of the Continenta) Congress,’ 
or as the dashing leader of the picturesque “‘Green Mountain 
boys”? who have been celebrated in fiction? as well as in history, 
Ethan Allen was also a frontier capitalist and land speculator, 
and—what is more important for our present purpose—a 
writer’ and philosopher. As a writer he is perhaps best known 
for his Narrative of his captivity (1779), the popularity of which 
is attested by the fact that it went through thirteen editions;* 
but he also did a considerable amount of writing as a pamphlet- 
eer in the service of Vermont’s struggle for autonomy,’ and he 
wrote a full-sized book and an essay to set forth his religious 
views and his “system” of philosophy.® 
‘On the question whether Allen actually used these words or employed less re- 


sounding but equally forceful language, see W. C. Todd’s ‘Ethan Allen’s Language at 


Ticonderoga,” New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XLIV (April, 1890), 


171-72. An excellent survey of his mode of expression may be found in Robert D. 


Benedict’s “Ethan Allen’s Use of Language,” Vermont Historical Society Proceedings 
(1901-2), pp. 65-86. 

* Ethan Allen; or, the King’s Men, a historical novel by Melville, was published in 
1836. Daniel Pierce Thompson made Allen the hero of his The Green Mountain Boys 
(1848), a novel dealing with Vermont’s struggle for independence. 

* For a list of Allen’s books and pamphlets, see M. D. Gilman’s Bibliography of 
Vermont (Burlington, 1897), pp. 5-7. 

4 Ibid. 

_ 5 The best account of Allen’s activities as a revolutionist is found in John Pell’s 
Ethan Allen (Boston, 1929), the most recent biography, referred to hereafter simply as 
Life. For the best brief account of Allen’s leadership in the Vermont struggle see 
Clarence W. Rife’s “Ethan Allen, an Interpretation,’ New England Quarterly, 11 
(October, 1929), 561-84, which explains Allen’s career broadly in terms of the frontier. 

* John Pell’s “Ethan Allen’s Literary Career,’ New England Quarterly, 11 (October, 
1929), §85~602, furnishes an admirable summary of Allen’s literary work, including his 
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It is with the ideas contained in this book and this essay that 
the present paper is concerned.’ They mark Ethan Allen, hero 
of Ticonderoga® and one-time dictator of Vermont, as one of 
the very earliest American deists (if, indeed, not the very ear- 
liest) to set forth his views in print and to publish an attack on 
the tenets of orthodoxy. Reason the Only Oracle of Man is a 
477-page book intended as a ‘““Compenduous System of Natural 
Religion.” There is little authentic information relative to the 
composition of this book, but it seems probable that it had been 


pamphlets, his editorials and articles in the Connecticut Courant, and his religious and 
philosophical writings. Most of the same information may be found, less conveniently, 
in the Life. 

7 This paper makes no pretense of originality in point of view or in analysis of the 
ideas contained in Reason the Only Oracle of Man and in the supplementary Essay on the 
Universal Plenitude of Being. Its purpose is simply a more complete and comprehensive 
exposition than has been heretofore attempted, based primarily upon a firsthand ex- 
amination of the two works and aided by the findings of those who have made previous 
analyses. Among these must be mentioned in particular the following: Clarence 
Gohdes, in ‘Ethan Allen and His Magnum opus,’’ Open Court, XLIII (March, 1929), 
129-51, makes a full, carefully documented study of the Oracle and adds a more com- 
plete discussion of the Essay than is to be found elsewhere; he significantly emphasizes 
Allen’s reliance upon intuition. I. Woodbridge Riley, in American Philosophy: The 
Early Schools (New York, 1907), has devoted pp. 46-58 to a concise exposition of the 
ideas in the Oracle, with generous quotations and brief criticism. He points out that, 
though Allen made a close approach to Spinoza’s concept of the universe, he left a fatal 
rift in his metaphysical system, as he failed to reconcile the apparent dualism between 
God and nature. John Pell, in the New England Quarterly cited above (see n. 6), fur- 
nishes a good summary of the argument in the Oracle and makes a careful analysis of 
Allen’s philosophical sources. G. Adolph Koch, in Republican Religion: The American 
Revolution and the Cult of Reason (New York, 1933), makes a simple, clear summary of 
Allen’s deism, analyzes the sources of his ideas, and points to a weakness in his argument 
for the freedom of the will. He concludes that ‘‘Allen’s thinking was keener in detecting 
the weaknesses of the established New England religion than in establishing the posi- 
tive side of his own belief.” Herbert M. Morais, in Deism in Eighteenth Century America 
(New York, 1934), gives a brief account of the Oracle, to which he denies the qualities 
of originality and intellectual stimulation. He declares that Allen was the author of 
“the first real anti-Christian work in America.” 


8 Todd (op. cit.) questions the authenticity of the grandiloquent and resounding 
phrase which, according to tradition, Allen is supposed to have employed in demanding 
the surrender of Ticonderoga. Although this question is of little moment in the present 
connection, it suggests a valuable and acute study by Robert D. Benedict, “Ethan 
Allen’s Use of Language,” Vermont Historical Society Proceedings (1901-2), pp. 65-80. 
The essay may also be found in Magazine of History, I (March, 1905), 162-75. 
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planned many years before it was actually executed,’ and that 
it finally took form in 1782, after Allen’s most active military 
days were ended.”” The Preface is dated July 2, 1782, and soon 
after that date Allen took his manuscript to Watson and Good- 
win at Hartford, who had published his political pamphlets. 
But the printers balked at defying the Congregational church 
by publishing a freethinking attack on orthodox religion. Be- 
sides, Allen was soon called back to Vermont to engage once 
more in the disputes over the settlers’ title to their land. So 
it was not until 1784 that the book went to press, being under- 
taken by Haswell and Russell, who with state aid had set up 
a press at Bennington, Vermont. Work progressing slowly, the 
Oracle did not finally issue from the press until the spring of 
1785.2 As was to be expected, the book met with favor in cer- 
tain quarters and also stirred up violent protests in others. This 
Allen had anticipated, for in a letter to Benjamin Stiles, No- 
vember 16, 1785, he said: “I expect, that the clergy, and their 
devotees, will proclaim war with me, in the name of the Lord, 
his battles they effect to fight, having put on the armour of 
Faith, the sword of the Spirit and the Artillery of Hell fire.’ 
The book was condemned by such prominent persons as Presi- 
dent Timothy Dwight of Yale, Ezra Stiles, President Jared 
Sparks of Harvard, Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, Lemuel Haynes, and 
Nathan Perkins." 

Allen did not pretend that his ‘““Compenduous System” ut- 


9 Life, p. 16. ™ [bid., p. 228. 

% Ibid., pp. 24, 205, 226-28. 2 Tbid., pp. 246, 252-54. 

3 Quoted in William Cothren’s History of Ancient Woodbury, Connecticut (4 vols.; 
Waterbury, 1854-79), I, 415. 

"4 For attacks on the Oracle see Life, p. 258; Riley, op. cit., pp. 56-57; Pell, op. cit., 
New England Quarterly, 11, 600. Dwight’s comments may be found in his Travels in 
New England and New York (New Haven, 1821), II, 406; Sparks’s in his Life of Ethan 
Allen (New York, 1839), 350. Dr. Hopkins inserted an advertisement in the Vermont 
Gazette (September 19, 1785) satirizing the Oracle sharply. Another correspondent 
(possibly Royall Tyler) inserted a long letter in the same journal (June 16, 1785) 
ridiculing the book and suggesting that it be dedicated to the Grand Mogul, who would 
undoubtedly incorporate Allen’s system of religion into the Mohammedan faith. 
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tered the last word on all matters of religion and philosophy. 
“Tf the arguments are rightly stated,” he said in the Preface to 
the Oracle, ‘and the inferences justly drawn, they will stand 
the test of truth, although they do not come recommended to 
the public with the prelude of “Thus saith the Lord.’ ’*s He 
went on to say modestly that he would be glad to have called to 
his attention any errors in his reasoning which might be dis- 
covered by the public, whose humble and obedient servant he 
declared himself to be. He must himself have detected one 
error, for he changed his mind about the “essence of the soul”; 
to amend the error he composed, evidently in 1787, a long essay 
intended as an appendix to the Oracle and entitled An Essay on 
the Universal Plenitude of Being and on the Nature and Immor- 
tality of the Human Soul and Its Agency. This supplementary 
essay was not published during Ethan’s lifetime; in fact, it did 
not find its way into print until 1873."° These two works, then, 
the Oracle and the supplementary Essay on the Universal Pleni- 
tude of Being, contain Ethan Allen’s exposition of his religious 
views,"’ which it is our present purpose to examine in some de- 
tail. 

First, however, it may be appropriate to inquire as to the 
sources of Allen’s ideas. The Preface to the Oracle states that 
the Bible and the dictionary were the only books which the 
author had by his side as he wrote, though “sundry passages 
from certain authors” were taken from his old manuscripts (of 
which more below). A close reading of the Oracle reveals quota- 
tions from, or references to, several writers and books. The 
Bible is quoted frequently, usually as the basis for an attack 
on Calvinistic concepts of the Deity and the creation. In addi- 


ts Precise page references cannot be given for quotations from the Preface, as the 
pages are not numbered. 

6 In the Historical Magazine (3d ser.), I, 193-96, 274-82, 330-33 (April, May, June 
1873); ibid., II, 29-32, 76-82 (July, August, 1873). 

17 Allen’s proposed work on “‘the subject of human agency,” promised in the Ora¢l 


(p. 101), was never written. 
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tion to Dr. Johnson’s dictionary," the Royal English Diction- 
ary? of Daniel Fenning is also mentioned. Other references are 
to “the exalted reasonings of a Locke or a Newton,” Newton’s 
laws of astronomy," Cicero’s law of nature,” Jonathan Ed- 
wards,” Pope’s Essay on Man,?4 Warburton’s Divine Legation 
of Moses,’s Rathburn’s Account of the Shaker Sect,” and Salmon’s 
Geography;?’ there are quotations from Doctor Watts’ Sermons”* 
and Humphrey Ditton’s Discourse on the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. It is unlikely that Ethan Allen, whose formal schooling 
was extremely limited, knew many of these books at first hand, 
though he did know the Bible well, had the use of a dictionary, 
and seems to have read at least some of Edwards’ sermons.°° 
The earliest radical influence to which Ethan was subjected was 
undoubtedly that of his father, Joseph Allen, who was an Ar- 
minian of such conviction that he converted Solomon Palmer, 
pastor of the Cornwall Congregational Church, to his way of 
thinking.** Important in this connection is the fact that the 
Arminians substituted a vague conception of free will, or 
“agency,” for the Calvinistic doctrines of original sin, imputa- 
tion, and atonement. Benjamin Stiles, a cousin of the better- 
known Ezra Stiles, was a probable source of Allen’s knowledge 
of Locke.** The most important individual in shaping the course 
of young Allen’s freethinking, however, was Thomas Young, an 
itinerant doctor who had been educated at Yale when Locke 
and the Deists were staples for the youthful intellectuals there. 
Though only five years older than Allen, Young was just old 


"8 Oracle, p. 428. 20 Thid., p. 182. 

9 Tbid., p. 452. a8 101d :, Pp: 237: 22 Tbid., p. 190. 

3 [bid., p. 232 (by implication only). 

4 Tbid., p. 278. 25 [bid., p. 269. * [bid., p. 328. 

7 Pell (Vew England Quarterly, 11, 595) mentions this as one of the works to which 
Allen refers. The present writer has not found the reference in the Oracle. 

8 Oracle, p. 04. 

*9 Ibid., pp. 429 ff. Ditton was a mathematician and a disciple of Sir Isaac Newton. 

*° On the latter point see Life, p. 24. 

# Life, p. 6; Pell, New England Quarterly, I1, 587-88. # Ibid., p. 587. 
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enough to have seen the effects of the “Great Awakening” 
which, during Ethan’s childhood, had swept across the face of 
New England, leaving in its wake regions of doubt and skepti- 
cism. When Dr. Young settled in the frontier town of Salisbury 
he brought with him eighteenth-century erudition, rationalism, 
and skepticism of the most advanced order. He amused himself 
by producing pamphlets attacking Jonathan Edwards and by 
telling the rustics about their ‘“‘natural rights.’’33 He found in 
Allen a willing protégé. The two engaged in long discussions 
about religion, and Allen gained a second-hand acquaintance 
with Locke, Warburton, Watts, Salmon, Ditton, Blount,34 New- 
ton, and other writers whose ideas helped to shape his thinking. 
Young and Allen planned to write a book attacking Calvinism, 
but Young moved away from Connecticut before their plan 
could be carried into execution. After Young’s death Allen re- 
covered the manuscript which they had compiled together in 
Salisbury.** It is probably this manuscript (referred to above) 
which Allen mentions in his Preface to the Oracle. 

In addition to these sources of Allen’s freethinking, certain 
other possible influences must be mentioned. A vague but 
nevertheless important factor is the attitude toward orthodox 
tenets which prevailed among many of Allen’s friends and ac- 
quaintances: the reaction of optimistic frontiersmen against the 
Calvinism which pretended to restrict their freedom of action.” 
It may have been the independent spirit of the typical frontiers- 
man which, after he had read cousin Joseph Allen’s copies of 
Jonathan Edwards’ sermons in 1766, caused Ethan to go about 


33 Life, pp. 13-16. Dr. Young later collaborated with Timothy Matlock, Thomas 
Paine, and others in framing the radical Pennsylvania constitution of 1776. For a 
brief sketch of Young’s life see the Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XX. 

34 Moncure D. Conway, in his Life of Thomas Paine (2 vols.; New York, 1892), Il, 
192-93, suggests that Allen may have taken his title from Blount’s Oracles of Reason 
See Conway’s “Ethan Allen’s Oracles of Reason,’’ Open Court, VI (January 28, 1892) 
3119-21, for a discussion of Allen’s deism. 

35 Life, pp. 16-17, 205. 

36 Koch (op. cit.) lists this factor, neglected by some critics. 
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deliberately trying to shock people by swearing and scoffing.37 
It is barely possible that, during the French and Indian War, 
Allen may have absorbed certain loose ideas from the British 
officers, who were charged with bringing deistical sentiments 
into America.** What is more likely, he may have acquired 
skeptical opinions during the Revolutionary War from Lafay- 
ette’s followers, many of whom entertained the radical thought 
then developing in France.*? “My affections are Frenchified,” 
Allen wrote in 1779; “I glory in Louis the sixteenth, the gener- 
ous and powerful ally of these states; am fond of a connection 
with so enterprizing, learned, polite, courteous and commercial 
a nation..... ”4° We find then, in summary, the following 
sources of Allen’s religious thinking: (1) the Arminian influ- 
ences of the Great Awakening, felt most directly through his 
father; (2) Benjamin Stiles’s knowledge of Lockean philosophy; 
(3) the British deism of Dr. Thomas Young; (4) the reaction 
against Calvinistic dogma common among many frontiersmen; 
(5) Allen’s personal reaction against Edwards’ sermons; (6) con- 
tacts with deistic British officers in the French and Indian War; 
and (7) contact with the radical ideas of the French philosophes 
through the followers of Lafayette in the Revolutionary War. 


II. REASON THE ONLY ORACLE OF MAN“ 


As a number of critics have observed, Allen’s magnum opus 
is twofold: It includes an attack on Calvinistic doctrines and 
a positive statement of his own religious beliefs. Let us consider 
first the positive side of the work, for it serves as the basis of 
his destructive arguments. In spite of the fact that the author 
says in his Preface, “I have invariably endeavored to make 
reason my guide through the whole contents of the system,” 
let us rid our minds for the time being of the presupposition that 

37 Life, p. 24. 38 This source is suggested by Riley, op. cit., p. 47. 

39 Suggested by Koch, of. cit., p. 30, and Riley, of. cit., p. 47. 

4° Narrative of Col. Ethan Allen’s Captivity (Walpole, N.H., 1807), pp. 152-53. 


* Though this title appears on the title-page, the pages throughout the volume are 
headed with the caption, ‘Oracles of Reason.” 
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Allen was a deist. We shall simply examine the ideas as set forth 
in the text and leave for a later page the comparison of these 
ideas with the tenets of deism. For Allen, even while acknowl- 
edging that he is no Christian, except by infant baptism, yet 


does not admit that he is a deist. In his own words: ‘.... As 
to being a Deist, I know not strictly speaking, whether I am 
one or not, for I have never read their writings..... 4 His 


own writings, he adds, will determine the matter, as he has set 
down his undisguised opinions. Reason, in his opinion, should 
be made the guide to religion, for, though man has applied 
reason to the study of science and philosophy, he is still super- 
stitious in his religion. The rationalistic approach to religion 
would permit men to “gain more exalted ideas of God and their 
obligations to him and one another, and be proportionably de- 
lighted and blessed with the views of his moral government, 
make better members of society, and acquire many powerful 
incentives to the practice of morality, which is the last and 
greatest perfection that human nature is capable of.”4? Thus 
putting superstition behind him, and relying on his own unaided 
logical faculty (with the Bible, the dictionary, and his “old 
manuscripts” as his only references), Ethan Allen proceeds to 
set forth his ideas of God, of the universe, and of man and his 
relation to God and to the universe. 

Man naturally (or shall we say intuitively?) arrives at the 
conception of a ruling power or deity. His sense of dependence 
assures him of a higher being. All men are certain of the exist- 
ence of some sort of superior being; but the mind in looking 
farther into the nature of this being is liable to error and may 
mistake the works of God (the sun, the stars, etc.) for the deity 
itself. Not only have men been fond of corporeal deities, but 
they have also ascribed deity to supposed spiritual beings with 
whom they thought they had intercourse. Thus, “through one 
means or other, the character of the true God has been much 


neglected, to the great detriment of truth, justice and morality 


# Preface to the Oracle. 43 Oracle, p. 25. 
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in the world.”” The most important purpose of his book, Allen 
declares, is to arrive at a true notion of the deity, ‘for the super- 
structure of our religion will be proportionate to the notions we 
entertain of the divinity whom we adore.’’*4 

To call the deity the First Cause will not satisfy the logical 
mind. The series or succession of causes in nature cannot be 
followed in a retrospective succession up to the self-existent or 
eternal cause. To postulate God as merely the first in a long 
series of causes would limit his nature and. mark it as finite; for 
the first in any series, no matter how long that series, can be 
conceived of as existing at a definite point in time. Yet the very 
law of cause and effect in nature necessitates some self-existent 
cause. This being and its nature are incomprehensible to man, 
for if we could apprehend God he would be finite and therefore 
not God: ‘“.... All inquisitive minds are lost in their searches 
and researches into the immensity of the divine fullness, from 
whence our beings and all our blessings flow.’’4 

Nevertheless, though we cannot fully comprehend the infi- 
nite, we can arrive at some conception of the character of God 
through the study of nature, which is his revelation: 

As far as we understand nature, we are become acquainted with the 
character of God; for the knowledge of nature is the revelation of God. 
If we form in our imagination a compenduous idea of the harmony of the 
universe, it is the same as calling God by the name of harmony, for there 
could be no harmony without regulation, and no regulation without a 
regulator, which is expressive of the idea of a God.‘ 


Creation presupposes a creator; proportion and plan in the uni- 
verse indicate the “agency or superintendency of God.” To this 
conception of ordered harmony in creation regulated by deity, 
Allen adds the idea of providence. The “composition, texture, 
and tendency” of the universe lead us to form the complex idea 
of general good resulting therefrom to mankind, and so “we 
implicitly admit a God by the name of good, including the idea 
“4 [bid., p. 27. 45 [bid., p. 35. 4 [bid., p. 30. 
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of his providence to man.’’47 As we observe how earth, water, 
fire, and air serve us, we infer that a “wise, understanding, and 
designing being” has ordained them to be thus subservient. 
Wisdom, order, and design cannot be the product of chaos or 
chance. Mere chaos would presuppose a creator but not provi- 
dence. 

What are the attributes of this deity? The human mind bears 
no proportion to the divine mind, but it is similar in its nature; 
whereas the divine mind knows all things, the human mind 
knows some things. Hence we can hope to achieve some con- 
ception of the divine perfections and attributes, in that propor- 
tion in which we individually share them. All rational beings 
“who have an idea of justice, goodness and truth, have at the 
same time either a greater or less idea of the moral perfections 
of God.’’48 It is in this respect that we are superior to the ir- 
rational part of the universe and are “made after the image of 
God.”? We may safely conclude, then, that God is infinite in 
wisdom and power, and also in justice and other moral attri- 
butes. 

Allen’s conception of the deity, then, is as follows: (1) God 
is a “cause uncaused and eternally self-existent.” (2) Following 
the Newtonian argument from design and harmony, he finds 
God revealed in nature, the regulator of an ordered universe, a 
beneficent providence. (3) As imperfectly revealed in the moral 
nature of man, God is infinitely wise, powerful, and just. 

The universe, as indicated above, is conceived of by Allen as 
the most important revelation of God’s existence and of his na- 
ture. We cannot determine how creation was accomplished, 
but, as God is eternal and infinite, it follows that creation must 
likewise be eternal and infinite. “Had it not been eternal there 
could not have been an eternal display of those divine attributes 


47 [bid., p. 31. When Allen uses the term “providence” here, he undoubtedly thinks 
of a creator who provides a munificent world rather than one who interferes arbitrarily 


with immutable law. 


4& Ibid., p. 37- 
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and perfections, which necessarily constitute a God.’’49 We can- 


not conceive of God without a creation toward which to display 
his providence. Similarly, ‘“‘as there could be no providence or 


government before there were creatures to govern or provide 
for,” Allen concludes that “creatures were either eternally cre- 
ated, or eternally formed, or both.’’s* Having established the 


eternity and infinitude of creation, he proceeds to a characteri- 
zation of the universe which shows the influence of Newtonian 
physics: 

When we consider our solar system, attracted Ly its fiery centre, and 
moving in its several orbits with regular, majestic and periodical revolu- 
tions; we are charmed at the prospect and contemplation of those worlds 
of motion, and adore the wisdom and the power by which they are at- 
tracted, and their velocity regulated and perpetuated. And when we 
reflect that the blessings of life are derived from and dependent on the 


properties, qualities, constructions, proportions and movements of that 
stupendous machine we gratefully acknowledge the divine beneficence.* 


The universe is a harmonious machine which in its operation 
furnished us with constant proof of God’s beneficence. Nature 
is both the evidence and the medium of divine providence to 
man. 

It is from the established ordinances of nature that summer and winter, 
rainy and fair seasons, monsoons, refreshing breezes, seed time and har- 
vest, day and night interchangeably succeed each other, and diffuse their 
extensive blessings unto man. Every enjoyment and support of life is 
from God, delivered to his creatures in and by the tendency, aptitude, 
disposition and operation of those laws. Nature is the medium or inter- 
mediate instrument, through which God dispenses his benignity to man- 
kind, 

* Ibid., p. 51. 

8° Ibid., p. 62. Here Allen takes occasion to deny that the human race began with 
Adam and to ridicule the idea of God’s working by the day in creation. 


+ Ibid., p. 75. Not content with premising a harmonious universe, Allen ventures so 
far into the realm of speculation as to hazard a guess that the stars are other worlds, 
probably also inhabited by rational creatures and ruled by God’s providence, for he is 
loath to restrict the manifestation of God’s favor to the world on which we live. 

% Ibid., p. 81. 
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Nature in all her moods is kindly and beneficent to man; this 
is an optimistic view, indeed! In fact, Allen concludes that “we 
are morally sure, that of all possible plans, infinite wisdom must 
have eternally adopted the best, and infinite goodness have ap- 
proved it, and infinite power perfected it.’’53 

Allen’s views of the universe may be briefly stated thus: (1) 
creation is eternal and infinite; (2) the universe is a harmonious 
machine, the revelation of God’s providence; (3) nature is benefi- 
cent; and (4) this is the best of all possible worlds. 

The third and final part of Allen’s philosophic “system” has 
to do with man and his relation to God and the universe. First, 
there is the argument for freedom of the will, or moral “agency.” 

The providence of God supports the universe, and enables rational 
agents to act in certain limited spheres with a derived freedom, for other- 
wise it could not be denominated the agency of man, but of God..... 
The infinity of the divine nature does not include all things, though it 
includes all possible perfection; if it included all things, it would include 
all imperfections also, which is inadmissible, nor does the providence of 
God include all manner of actions or agencies, it does not include the 
actions of free and accountable agents, for that they are more or less 
imperfect and sinful; though his providence sustains their power of agency, 
for God cannot control the actions of free beings, since, if he did, it would 
be a contradiction to their being free.54 


In other words, Allen asserts that we know men to be free agents 
because, if God controlled their actions, they would not have 
freedom of will! Less specious is the argument based on the 
origin of moral evil: A perfect deity cannot be held responsible 
for the evil which exists in the world; hence freedom of human 
agency must be postulated in order to account for evil through 
man’s deliberate rejection of the rational course of action. 

But it was in the nature and fitness of things impossible, for God to 
have constituted a rational nature exclusive of liberty; for that it natu- 
rally and necessarily results from such a nature, or is congenial with it, so 
that the one cannot exist without the other; in consequence whereof 
moral evil became possible, and has had access to this world, merely 


53 [bid., p. 82. 54 Ibid., pp. 83-84. 
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through the vicious agency of man, which has been the destruction not 
only ui individuals, but of families, republics, kingdoms and empires, 
whatever effects it may produce in the succeeding stage of our existence.° 


Just as he argued that all men have an intuitive certainty of 
the existence of a superior being, so Allen also appeals to intui- 
tion as evidence of the freedom of the will; for, he says, “‘it is 
disgustfully absurd to common sense to suppose, that necessary 
beings should be commended or discommended, punished or re- 
warded, for their destined or passive actions.”®* In thinking of 
freedom of the will, Allen warns his reader, one must not be 
confused by mechanism; fate governs all matter (which operates 
according to law), but it does not control spirit or mind. He 
proceeds with his argument for moral freedom by denying the 
theory that man is actuated by conflicting motives, the strongest 
of which necessitate or determine his action. This theory is a 
determinism of a material sort (the heavier motive overbalanc- 
ing the lighter), and it is denied by the fact that the essence 
of an intelligent nature is spiritual, not material.5’ Lest his the- 
ory of agency should seem to contradict his previously elabo- 
rated notions by limiting the power of the deity, Allen hastens 
to explain that divine prescience permits God to know the ac- 
tions of man but does not determine whether those actions are 
necessary or free. He then returns to his strongest argument, 
that determinism “would involve the Deity in guilt, or exclude 
moral evil from the world,” and concludes: 


This consideration alone, is abundantly sufficient to establish the real- 
ity of man’s freedom for ever; which at the same time coincides with our 


88 [bid., p. 92. It will be well to bear in mind this statement of “‘the vicious agency of 
man” when we arrive at a consideration of Allen’s attack on the doctrine of human de- 
pravity, below. 

56 Ibid., pp. 90, 91; see also p. 96. The appeal to common sense reminds us of Dr. 
Johnson’s famous argument. Allen here comes at least dangerously close to identifying 
intuition with common sense. As he does not define the term, the reader is not always 
certain whether “‘intuition” implies mystical apprehension or rational perception. 

57 Ibid., pp. 93-94. In refuting the theory that man is actuated by conflicting 
motives, Allen probably had in mind Jonathan Edwards’ Freedom of the Will. See 
Faust and Johnson (eds.), Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1935), pp. xlv-xlvi. 
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consciousness of it, and upon which all our notions of right and wrong, or 
of moral good and evil, are founded.** 

The argument for freedom of the will, therefore, rests upon two 
premises: (1) God is perfect and hence could not be responsible 
for moral evil, which must enter the world through the “vicious 
agency” of man, and (2) man has an intuitive perception of the 
freedom of his will, a knowledge of right and wrong, and a con- 
sciousness of power of choice between good and evil. 

We arrive next at Allen’s ideas concerning immortality, the 
future state, and human virtue and duty. For his source of 
knowledge Allen predicates a sort of Lockean theory, combining 
the operation of the senses with the process of reflection. In 
this life, he says, the mind (or soul) is dependent on the senses 
for ideas. Reason and experience may correct the sensory re- 
port, but without the senses there could be no reason or ex- 
perience. The mind can deal with abstract ideas, as is demon- 
strated by the inventive faculty and by the activity of the mind 
in the various arts and sciences. ‘The display of these noble 
faculties evinces, that there is a principle in the nature of man, 
superior to anything which could be the offspring of mere sensa- 
tion.”’5° The mind therefore transcends the senses. It can make 
improvement upon, and deductions from, simple ideas; this 
sensation cannot do. 

The certainty of immortality depends upon several things. 
First, the belief in immortality gives us a higher opinion of God’s 
justice. ‘We should be necessitated to deduce an inference of 
injustice against his providence, from the unequal distribution 
of justice in this life, which, on a supposition of a future state 
of being, may be remedied.’ Second, the strong hope and be- 
lief in a future life as found among all peoples is strong attesta- 
tion to the actuality thereof. Third, as God had the power to 
make man immortal, so there can be no doubt that he did 

58 Oracle, p. 102. The italics are Allen’s. 

59 Ibid., p. 149. Allen’s epistemology, if we may so call it, is set forth on pp. 144-57: 

60 Jbid., p. 173. 
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“accomplish so great, benevolent and God-like a work, to his 
eternal glory, and the everlasting best good, of a whole world 
of intelligent rational beings.” 

What is the nature of the future state of which man is so 
certain? Here Allen is somewhat inconsistent. At one point he 
conceives of the next world as a place of reward and punishment 
for our actions in this world; but elsewhere he thinks of the 
future state as one in which we shall retain our rational nature 
and our moral agency, and have further opportunity for im- 
provement and growth.” Above all, as we shall see in succeed- 
ing pages, Allen objects to the orthodox conception of a future 
state consisting in eternal reward or eternal punishment. He 
thinks of the human soul as entering the future state with a 
recollection of its actions in the present world. By “‘retrospec- 
tive consciousness” the soul will “begin a condition of mental 
felicity, or mental pungent woe,” according to its works in the 
mortal state. An agonizing sense of remorse is to be substituted 
for the fire and brimstone of the Calvinists: 

And as to the vicious, who have violated the laws of reason and moral- 
ity, lived a life of sin and wickedness, and are at as great a remove from 
a rational happiness as from moral rectitude; such incorigible [sic] sinners, 
at their commencing existence in the world of spirits, will undoubtedly 
have opened to them a tremendous scene of horror, self-condemnation 
and guilt, with anguish of mind..... 63 


There will be in this future life no sensual delights to divert 
the mind from its sense of guilt, nor will there be any sensual 
happiness as a reward for virtue, for “to reward moral actions 
with a glass of wine or a shoulder of mutton, would be as in- 
adequate, as to measure a triangle with sound.’ Fundamen- 
tally, however, Allen does not think of the future state as a place 
of rewards and punishments for the actions of the present life. 
Instead, he conceives of a continuing state of moral existence, 

* Ibid., pp. 174-75. 63 [bid., p. 132. 

® See ibid., pp. 126-28, 163-68. 64 Tbid., p. 137. 
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with a further opportunity for improvement, with a steady 
increase of knowledge, in each individual, resulting in the even- 
tual triumph of moral goodness and happiness over sin and 
misery. 

It is convenient here to take brief notice of Allen’s definition 
of duty and of virtue. Inasmuch as human beings—“progres- 
sive agents’’—are always capable of additional knowledge, he 
asserts that they are thereby laid under “additional obligations 
to moral government, and thus duty is always coextensive with 
the improvement of rational agents.’ “Obligation to moral 
government” is a vague phrase, but Allen disposes of the diff- 
culty easily: “Sufficient it is for virtuous minds, while in this 
life, that they keep ‘Consciences void of offence‘towards God and 
toward man.’’”’* In the last analysis, man must depend upon 
his conscience for a knowledge of right and wrong. Elsewhere 
Allen tells us that virtue is ‘the faithful discharge of those obli- 
gations which reason dictates.’”°* Wisdom is the portion of intel- 
ligence which directs us in our duty. By what law is duty pre- 
scribed? “I answer that the law which prescribed it is the im- 
mutable will of God; to which right reason obliges us to con- 
form ourselves, and in this conformity virtue consists.” Only 
that law “which is ingraven on our hearts by the hand of the 
creator” is unchangeable and universal. Allen here cites Cicero 
on the definition of natural law.7° 

Summing up Allen’s religion and philosophy, we find: (1) God 
is infinite and eternally self-existent; (2) God is revealed in na- 
ture as the regulator of a well-ordered universe; (3) God is also 
revealed imperfectly in the moral nature of man as wise, power- 
ful, and just; (4) creation is eternal and infinite, coexistent with 
God; (5) the universe is a harmonious machine; (6) this is the 

6s The doctrine of future improvement, Allen asserts, “‘may be argued from the 
death of infants and children,” for they have no had “opportunity of proficiency in this 
life” (ibid., p. 127). 

66 Tbid., p. 129. 

67 [bid., p. 131. The italics are Allen’s. 69 Ibid. 

68 Tbid., p. 189. 7° Ibid., pp. 190-91. 
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best of all possible worlds; (7) man is a free agent; (8) the soul 
is immortal; (9) the future state will be a time of continued trial 
and growth, resulting in the eventual triumph of good over evil; 
and (10) man’s duty as a rational creature is to place himself 
in harmony with the immutable law of God. “Morality,” Allen 
observes near the end of his book, “is... . of more importance 
to us than any or all other attainments. .... The knowledge of 
the being, perfections, creation and providence of Gop, and of 
the immortality of our souls, is the foundation, of religion. ... . ? 

With these principles of his rational or natural religion in 
mind, Allen makes a vigorous attack upon the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism and of “revealed’’ religion in general. Revelations, he 
asserts, whether inspired, external, or supernatural, “came too 
late into the world to be essential to the well being of man- 
kind.” For vast numbers of men had died before the promul- 
gation of the various revelations. Moreover, each of these revela- 
tions originated, just as all human traditions have done, in 
some small portion of the world where it was promulgated and 
so could not have universal validity. At the best, revealed re- 
ligions can be considered no better than ‘mere transcripts” 
from the law of nature, promulgated to certain favorite nations 
“when at the same time all mankind was favoured with the 
original.”?3 Thus the moral precepts of Moses’ decalogue, for 
example, were previously known to every nation and probably 
as much practised as by the people of Israel. Written revela- 
tions are unsatisfactory because they cannot keep up with 
changes in man’s circumstances, customs, etc. Another objec- 
tion lies in the fact that the mouthpieces of revelation are usu- 
ally shepherds, fishermen, and illiterates who, since they could 
not possibly reveal more than they themselves know, could not 
promulgate a revelation compatible with ‘‘a progressive or in- 

1 Ibid., p. 473. 

= [bid., pp. 187-88. Tom Paine was even more violent than Allen in his attack upon 
written revelation. See, e.g., his Writings, ed. M. D. Conway (4 vols.; New York, 
1894-96), IV, 183 ff. 

73 Oracle, p. 192. 
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creasing state of knowledge.”’* A supernatural revelation is 
argued to be impossible: (1) because all revelation must be 
based on nature, must not be above nature; and (2) because man 
can apprehend only the rational or natural, not the super- 
natural.?> Human beings are incapable of receiving immediate 
revelation from God, or from “mere spirits,” because they are 
dependent upon their external senses entirely for simple ideas 
(upon which mental exertion depends). But our senses discover 
to us the works of God—i.e., nature—and from the works of 
nature we deduce our knowledge of God.” A further argument 
against supernatural inspiration is to be found in the fact that 
the various supposed revelations have been contradictory, and 
hence could not be of divine origin.7’ 

Allen quite naturally singles out biblical revelation to bear 
the brunt of his attack. He scoffs at the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion for putting God to work by the day, for establishing the 
date of creation six thousand years ago, and for limiting its 
physical extent :” for this account conflicts with the notion of an 
infinite and eternal God and of a coextensive creation. How- 
ever, Allen condescendingly admits that we should not be too 
critical of ancient authors because of “the infant state of learn- 
ing and knowledge, then in the world.’”’ He points to various 
minor inconsistencies in the Mosaic account—observing, for ex- 
ample, that Moses is the only historian who has furnished a re- 
port of his own death’?—but he is particularly severe in his 
attack upon the story of the Garden of Eden and its inhabi- 
tants. As Adam and Eve needed physical nourishment, he 
argues, and as they were created male and female to propagate 
the species, theirs was an animal nature even as ours, and they 
must therefore have been subject to mortality. Hence God’s 

74 Ibid., p. 197. 

75 Ibid., pp. 201-3. Yet, see below, p. 203, on inward revelation. 


76 Tbid., pp. 209-11. The influence of the sensationalism of Locke is again apparent 
here. 
77 Ibid., p. 226. 78 Ibid., pp. 65, 72, 243-44. 79 Ibid., pp. 301-2. 
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curse, “dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,” could 
not have been inflicted as a punishment, for man was already 
mortal. Likewise, the story of the tree of life is contrary to 
reason: 

That the premised innocent couple acquired the principle of reflection 
or reason by eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
is preposterous; for it is the same as supposing, that previous to their 
eating of that fruit, they were not rational creatures, and if so, not ac- 
countable for their eating of it, but incapable of agency in the matter 
of any supposed command. Nor could their eating of that fruit on the 
position that they did not know moral good and evil, have amounted to 
the transgression of any law..... ” 


The impossibility of the common parentage of all men in Adam 
and Eve is argued from the great variety and divergence among 
men in intellectual capacity and in their animal natures (size, 
color, etc.).** Another item in the story of Eden which must be 
regarded as pure myth is the concept of the devil tempting Eve 
in the form of a serpent. To make the devil the source of evil 
is illogical, for moral evil “is neither more nor less than the 
deviation of moral agents from moral rectitude.” Yet, ‘as chi- 
merical as Moses’ representation of the apostasy of man mani- 
festly appears to be..... it is the very basis, on which chris- 
tianity is founded..... — 

Many other flaws are discovered in biblical revelation. It will 
suffice merely to name a few to which Allen points: the wrath 
of a “jealous God” against the Israelites; God’s command to 
Abraham to kill his son; the cruel extirpation of the innocent 
family and the livestock of Achan; the barbarous cruelty dis- 
played by Samuel in hewing Agag to pieces; Joshua’s command 
to the sun to stand still; the destruction of Jericho at the sound 
of a blast upon rams’ horns; Balaam’s ass speaking to his mas- 

8 [bid., p. 364. This passage is a sample of Allen’s destructive logic at its best. 

5 Ibid., pp. 369-75. 

® Tbid., p. 383. Allen takes great delight in ridiculing the Mosaic concept of the 
devil, who, he says, has been fighting the combined clergy for seventeen hundred years 


and gaining ground on them. It was not sporting, he says, to permit so crafty a tempter 
to mislead the innocent, new-formed Eve. 
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ter; Elisha’s exasperation at being denominated a “‘bald head”’ 
by the children; the amorous writings of Solomon, who was so 
captivated by the beauty of a princess that he sang about the 
“joints of her thighs” and “her belly’; etc., etc.** Nor does the 
New Testament escape criticism: the “supposed miraculous 
casting out of Devils’ is impossible; the visions of the apostles 
are “fictitious images of the mind”’; the dispute between Paul and 
Barnabas shows that the Holy Ghost did not constantly dictate 
to the apostles in their ministry. A single example will serve to 
illustrate Allen’s method of attack: 


FURTHERMORE, The author of Christianity warns us against the im- 


positions of false teachers, and describes the signs of the true believers, 
saying ‘“‘And these signs shall follow them that believe in my name shall 
they cast out devils, they shall speak with new tongues, they shall take 
up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them, 
they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover.’’ These are the 
express words of the founder of Christianity, and are contained in the 
very commission, which he gave to his eleven Apostles, who were to pro- 
mulgate his gospel in the world; so that from their very institution it 
appears, that when the miraculous signs, therein spoken of, failed, they 
were to be considered as unbelievers, and consequently no faith or trust 
to be any longer reposed in them or their successors. For these signs were 


those which were to prepetuate their mission, and were to be continued 
as the only evidences of the validity and authenticity of it, and as long 


as these signs followed, mankind could not be deceived in adhearing (sic| 
to the doctrines which the Apostles and their successors taught; but when 


the signs failed, their divine authority ended. Now if any of them will 
drink a dose of deadly poison, which I could prepare, and it does not 
‘hurt them,’’ I will subscribe to their divine authority, and end the dis- 


pute; not that I have a disposition to poison any one, nor do I suppose 
that they would dare to take such a dose as I could prepare for them, 


which, if so, would evince, that they were unbelievers themselves, though 
they are extremely apt to censure others for unbelief which according to 


their scheme is a damnable sin.*4 


The assault upon revealed religion is continued on three 
fronts: the dependability of prophecy, the validity of miracles, 


53 [bid., pp. 299-314. 84 [bid., pp. 265-66, 
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and the authenticity of scriptural text. Prophecy, if super- 
natural, is impossible because man cannot communicate with 
spiritual beings; if natural, it is mere conjecture, without in- 
spiration. The writings of the prophets have been vague and 
ambigous, incapable of explanation except by arbitrary means, 
hence worthless as revelation. Finally, how could the prophet 
be certain that his inspiration was from God? He might as read- 
ily be in communication with a diabolical spirit.*s In denying 
the validity of miracles, Allen begins by defining miracles as 
opposed to and counteracting the laws of nature. He then em- 
ploys the following syllogism: 
God is perfect, 
The Laws of Nature were established by God; 
Therefore, The Laws of Nature are Perfect. *° 


Hence, by definition, miracles are impossible. If they were pos- 
sible, the findings of science would have to be abandoned. The 


Newtonian laws of order and harmony would cease to operate, 
world would crash upon world, and the next comet would set 
this world on fire.*? Allen laughs at the ascription of super- 


natural cause to extraordinary natural phenomena, and ridi- 
cules superstition and the belief in witchcraft. Miracles cease, 
he declares, where learning and science prevail.® On the au- 


thenticity of scriptural text Allen argues that, even if the origi- 
nal revelation be admitted to have been authoritative, the text 


must have suffered in transmission through changes in lan- 


4s For the arguments relative to prophecy, see zbid., pp. 284 ff. 

% Ibid., p. 235. 87 [bid., p. 237. 

*§ Corollary to the denial of miracles is the denial of prayer. Allen’s argument runs as 
follows: (1) Prayer will not cause God to grant our wants miraculously, for he will not 
disturb the perfect operation of natural law. (2) That we should communicate our 
wants to God by prayer is ridiculous in view of his omniscience. (3) ‘‘To pray, intreat, 
or make supplication to God, is neither more nor less than dictating to Eternal Reason. 
....” (4) It is stupidity or mockery to pray if we expect no answer, presumptuous to 
pray if we do. (5) “To pray for anything, which we can obtain by the due application 
of our natural powers, and neglect the means of procuring it, is impertinence and lazi- 
ness in the abstract; and to pray for that which God in the course of his providence, has 
put out of our power to obtain, is only murmuring against God, and finding fault with 


his providence... .” (ibid., pp. 270-76). 
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guage, difficulties in translation, advances in learning. He points 
to the differences in the various English translations of the Bible 


and the admissions by the clergy of errors in translation. He 
quotes Ditton (disciple of Newton and defender of written revela- 
tion) as admitting that the Bible, like all other books, is subject 


to errors.*? 

The specific doctrines of orthodox theology singled out for 
attack in the Oracle include: predestination, election, total de- 
pravity, the Trinity, and imputation. Predestination is refuted 
on the following grounds: First, prescience or foreknowledge in 
the omniscient mind is a contradiction in terms, “for there is 
no first or last, beginning or end to the divine knowledge, but 
with him it is one eternal now, and cannot be divided into tenses, 
epochas or succession like ours.’’®° Instead, therefore, of the ac- 
tions of mankind being necessitated, they necessitate the knowl- 
edge of God. Second, predestination is “a manifest infringe- 
ment” of the justice and goodness of God, for it gives us “a 


89 Tbid., pp. 423-54. Allen also urges that imposters would most likely alter the 
essential doctrines to suit their own purposes and cites Mohamet’s ‘‘purging”’ of the 
Scriptures as an example. He suggests that the Pope and the Romish clergy may have 
made similar alterations and reminds his reader that at the time of the Reformation 
“the Protestant clergy exploded the Apocrypha. .... ” He has a hearty scorn for the 
trickeries and deceptions of priestcraft and condemns the Romish doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope and the assumption by the Pope of the divine function of the 
remission of sins. ‘‘Witchcraft and Priestcraft,’’ he says, ‘‘were introduced into this 
world together, in its non-age; and has gone on, hand in hand together, until about 
half a century past, when witchcraft began to be discredited, and is at present almost 
exploded, both in Europe and America. This discovery has depreciated Priestcraft, 
on the scale of at least fifty per cent. per annum, and rendered it highly probable that 
the improvement of succeeding generations, in the knowledge of nature, and science, 
will exalt the reason of mankind, above the tricks and imposture of Priests, and bring 
them back to the religion of nature and truth; ennoble their minds, and be the means of 
cultivating concord, and mutual love in society, and of extending charity, and good will 
to all intelligent beings, throughout the universe; exalt the divine character, and lay a 
perminent [sic] foundation for truth and reliance on providence; establish our hopes 
and prospects of immortality, and be conducive to every desirable consequence, in this 
world, and that which is to come; which will crown the scene of human felicity in this 
sublunary state of being and probation; which can never be compleated [sic], while we 
are under the power and tyranny of Priests, since as it ever was, it ever will be their 
interest, to invalidate the law of nature and reason, in order to establish systems in- 
compatible therewith” (ibid., pp. 465-66). 

9 Tbid., p. 84. 
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false and erroneous consciousness of guilt, thereby making us 
mentally miserable through deception, or mere imaginary ap- 
prehension of vicious actions, in which we are wholly passive.” 
Third, the doctrine would either make God the author of moral 
evil, or exclude moral evil from the universe, thereby ending the 
need of further dispute about predestination. 

Election is denied by the freedom of the will and by the con- 
cept of the future state of existence as a period of further trial 
and improvement (making eternal reward or eternal damnation 
impossible). To think of the eternal damnation of the greater 
part of mankind as augmenting the happiness of the elect—the 
less numerous portion—indicates ‘‘a diabolical temper of mind 
in the elect.’ The doctrine of total depravity is simply dis- 
posed of. This doctrine, “if admitted to be true, overturns 
knowledge and science and renders learning, instruction and 
books useless and impertinent; inasmuch as reason, depraved or 
spoiled, would cease to be reason; as much as the mind of a 
raving madman would of course cease to be rational.’ Allen 
also attacks the doctrine of depravity by process of reductio ad 
absurdum: If we accept depravity, how can we “reason” on the 
absence or depravity of reason? He concludes that “for de- 
praved creatures to receive and give credit to a depraved doc- 
trine, started and taught by depraved creatures, is the greatest 
weakness and folly imaginable, and comes nearer a proof of the 
doctrine of a total depravity, than any arguments which have 
ever been advanced in support of it.’’% 

The doctrine of Trinity is rejected on the ground that deity 
could not consist of three persons, inasmuch as the whole is 
bigger than any of its parts, and the doctrine conceives of deity 
as constituted of three persons. These three persons must be 
considered either finite or infinite. If finite, they could not to- 
gether compose an infinite and perfect being; if infinite, they 
could not compose “one infinite and all comprehending es- 


* Ibid., p. 88, 93 Ibid., p. 177. See, however, supra, p. 195 and n. 55. 
* Ibid., pp. 118-109. 94 Ibid., p. 185. 
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sence.” Specifically, the divinity of Christ is questioned, both 
because his submission to the will and authority of the Father 
is evidence of a merely human nature and also because the idea 
of the hypostatical union of divine and human nature is incon- 
sistent with the conception of the infinite nature and essence 
of deity. “The doctrine of the zmcarnation itself, and the virgin 
mother,” Allen concludes this portion of his argument, “does not 
merit a serious confutation.”” 

The final doctrine to receive refutation is that of imputation. 
This doctrine includes that of the original sin of Adam, the im- 
putation of this sin to Adam’s posterity and the reimputation 
to Christ, and the imputation of the merits of Christ to man- 
kind (or to the elect). The attack on the doctrine of imputation 
proceeds as follows: It is an axiom that moral good and evil 
are the personal and inherent merit or demerit of the respective 
individual agents. It is impossible for us to feel ourselves guilty 
of any remorse of conscience concerning a “premised eating of 
a pleasant apple, which may have been the spontaneous pro- 
duction of nature in paradise.’’®’ Sin and wickedness, being “no 
other but a deviation from the rules of eternal unerring order 
and reason,” cannot be imputed from one person to another; 
this would mean that God would alter the order of nature, which 
cannot be. If ordained by God, the imputation of Adam’s guilt 
to mankind must have been just; if so, a reversal of decision on 
God’s part would be unjust. Still more unjust would it be to 
lay the guilt and punishment upon an innocent being; the guilty 
would then be exempt from their just punishment and the in- 
nocent would be unjustly punished. As to the atonement of 
Christ—if he was divine he could not have suffered; if human 
he needed his righteousness for himself. Finally, to suppose 
that one member of the Trinity suffered the condemnation of 
guilt in behalf of man is “the same as to suppose God to be 
judge, criminal and executioner, which is inadmissible.”” 

95 Ibid., pp. 344-46. 9% Ibid., p. 356. 97 Tbid., p. 397- 

98 Tbid., p. 415. For the arguments on imputation see pp. 385-422. 
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A summary of the charges against orthodox religion may be 
taken from the author’s own words: 

It is not my design to examine particularly into the history of Miracles, 
which would swell a volume, [I] shall therefore observe that an historical 
representation of facts, which are said to have taken place in remote 
periods or parts of the world, are [sic] neither true nor false merely in 
consequence of an historical existence. Nor is it in our power to detect 
any misrepresentation of matters of fact, recorded in ancient history, 
except they are improbable or impossible to be true; for such events as 
probably, or possibly [sic] may have taken place, and which are handed 
down to us by history, or by tradition, as having taken place in remote 
epocha’s [sic] of the world, whether they are true or false, we cannot at 
this time determine, inasmuch as that which is probable or possible, 
might have taken place for any thing we can know about it. But such 
historical representations of matters of fact as are inconsistent in them- 
selves, or with the reason and fitness of things, we are authorized from 
reason to detect as fallacious or spurious. For instance, an historical testi- 
mony that two and three was four could not be true; as those numbers 
added toge her, make five: Nor could such a testimony make virtue red, 
white, or any other colour; or justice to consist of mere solidity, figure, 
motion or extension, or make a body occupy two distinct parts of space, 
at one and the same instant of time. Furthermore, an historical testimony 
that Adam’s sin is my sin, or that of any of his supposed descendants, 
could not be in fact true; or that the merits or righteousness of Christ is 
that of the elect; or in other words it is impossible that the doctrine of 
imputation should be true, as argued in the 12th chapter. Nor is it pos- 
sible that the doctrine of supernatural inspiration or revelation, or of a 
mysterious revelation, or a mere spiritual intercouse of invisible and im- 
perceptible beings with mankind, should be in fact true, as argued in the 
6th chapter. Nor is it possible that there should ever have been any 
truth in miracles, as argued in the 7th chapter. Nor is it possible that 
prophecy could have amounted to any thing more than human art, or 
illusion, as argued in the 8th chapter. Nor is it possible that faith could 
be the condition of Salvation, as argued in the gth chapter. Nor is it pos- 
sible that the doctrine of the trinity should have been in fact true, as 
argued in the roth chapter. Nor is it possible that all the human specie 
[sic] descended, by ordinary generation, from the same original progeni- 
tors, as argued in the 11th chapter. Nor could a written or printed revela- 
tion [sic] have possibly been consistent with a progressive state of knowl- 
edge, or applicable to the various circumstances of action and duty which 
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concern mankind, who, after all, must have been necessitated to adopt 
the religion of nature or reason, as argued in the 2nd section of the sth 
chapter; nor has it been possible that there should have been a perfect 
compiling, or translation of the scriptures, from the antient manuscripts 
and dead languages, through all the refinements and vicissitudes of learn- 
ing, down to our time, as argued in chapter 13th. The doctrine here 
alluded to, and their appendages, compose the main system of the chris- 
tian revelation, the rationality of which, may be better judged of in this 
enlightened age of the world, than in those times of ignorance and super- 
stition, in which it was promulgated. None will pretend, but that the 
learned nations of the earth at present, are far advanced, in arts, sciences 
and logical reasonings, above the primitive [sic] Christians: let us there- 
fore examine, and candidly criticise for ourselves, lest the credulity of 
former ages obtrude their unphilosophical and inconsistent revelations up- 
on us, as sacred and infallible truth. It is high time we were roused from 
our lethargy and superstitition and that we demand of our spiritual 
teachers, reason and solid argument, for the ground of our faith and 
confidence. 


III. AN ESSAY ON THE UNIVERSAL PLENITUDE OF BEING 
AND ON THE NATURE AND IMMORTALITY OF THE 
HUMAN SOUL AND ITS AGENCY 

In the Introduction to the Essay, we are informed by the 
author that it has been written as an appendix to the Oracle, 
to correct an “error” on page 94 of that book relative to the 
essence of the soul. The primary purpose of the supplementary 
Essay is to prove that the soul occupies space. The four sec- 
tions into which the work is divided take up this problem and, 
in addition, return to the attack on traditional revelation, the 
proof of immortality, and the argument for freedom of will. 

In arguing that the soul occupies space, Allen proceeds first 
to establish the fact that the soul—though it is intelligent or 
spiritual, not material—consists of some sort of substance and 
therefore occupies space. “That the soul resides in the body 
in this life we have an intuitive certainty, we, therefore infer 
that as it occupies space in this manner of being it must do the 
same in all and every circumstance and progression of its ex- 


99 Thid., pp. 462-65. 
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Ss x00 A soul that could not possess place would al- 
so be incapable of motion, and so could not move with the body 
from one country to another, “for motion implies real entity 
of something that is capable of possessing a certain local part 
of space.”?* If a man moves to some distant country his soul 
moves there with his body. But if he merely thinks of that 
country his soul is not in that country but in his body. The soul 
cannot separate from the body until death, at which time it | 
must occupy space in its passage to its “place of retribution.” 

Further proof of the fact that the essence of the soul consists 
of some real substance which occupies space is found in the 
doctrine of the ‘‘universal plenum.”’ Reduced to its simplest 
terms this doctrine is a statement of the fact that nature abhors 
a vacuum. Allen argues by physical analogy, considering the 
density and porousness of such various substances as iron, 
wood, air, and ether, and pointing out that, as the pores in 
solid substances are filled with some sort of substance of less 
density, so too the intermolecular spaces in air or ether must be 
occupied by some substance and not by a vacuum. 


We may ....be certain that neither ether nor any other substance, 
can be so thin and subtile, as not to be, which excludes the notion of 
nonentity and consequently of a vacuum from the universe, and estab- 
lishes the doctrine of a universal plenum. 

Furthermore, there must be a universal plenum of universal being, 
.... Otherwise God could not be omnipresent, for if there is a vacuum 
of all being, in any part of the universe, it would not only exclude the 
entity of matter, but of spirit, and consequently circumscribe the infinity 
of God.' 


Lest this doctrine should betray him into pantheism, Allen 
hastens to assure the reader that universal plenum merely 
proves God’s omnipresence and does not establish his identity 
with all things. Deity pervades the creation but is not identical 
with it: Allen maintains the dualistic conception of the universe 
which he had established in the Oracle, with God and creation 
coexistent, infinite, and eternal, but forever distinct. 
*° Historical Magazine (3d ser.), I, 275. ror [bid. 102 Thid., pp. 280-81. 
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In resuming the attack upon traditional revelation (begun in 
the Oracle) Allen denies the doctrine of incarnation, which gives 
God human shape and local habitation, for such a conception 
denies the omnipresence of Deity (which has been reasserted in 
the doctrine of universal plenum). The Mosaic revelation is 
once more subjected to ridicule, Allen scoffing at Moses’ report 
that “the Lord.... graciously gave him a peep at his back 
parts from a crevice of the rock as he passed by.’ 

Section II of the Essay furnishes additional arguments for 
the immortality of the soul. The fact that we have no knowl- 
edge of a future state of existence, Allen urges, is no argument 
against immortality. In this life we have no consciousness of 
tomorrow until it arrives, but we are nevertheless certain that 
tomorrow will arrive.’* But the strongest argument for im- 
mortality is deduced from the perfect benevolence of God. Syl- 
logistically stated, the argument runs thus: God is infinitely 
good. Immortality is the greatest good which God could be- 
stow upon the soul. Therefore the soul is immortal. Allen also 
repeats here his argument as stated in the Oracle: As justice 
is not accomplished in this world, immortality is necessary to 
the perfect performance of God’s justice. Finally, our very hope 
of immortality is in itself strong evidence; for a benevolent God 
would not give us the hope merely to frustrate it cruelly.’ 

For evidence of ‘‘agency”’ (or freedom of the will), in Section 
III of the Essay, Allen relies mainly on “consciousness” or “‘in- 
tuitive certainty.”’ Intuition, he says, must be relied on because 
our senses (the only source of knowledge) can furnish no infor- 
mation about the soul, which is immaterial. Intuition, more- 
over, is not liable to error as the reasoning processes are.’ Sec- 
tion IV repeats an argument for human agency found in the 


103 Tbid., p. 282. 

104 Tbid., p. 331. Allen here suggests the possibility of our being transferred at 
death to ‘‘some of the heavenly Orbs which are perceptible to us here.’’ He distinctly 
denies belief in transmigration, of which he has been accused by some critics. 


105 Ibid., pp. 330-33. 106 Tbid., II, 29-31. 
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Oracle: Denial of free will would make God responsible for 
moral evil, the offender as well as the redeemer. Allen declares 
that we cannot argue necessity by analogy with the physical 
world, as moral beings are not analogous to senseless material 
things. He then returns to intuition as proof of agency; intui- 
tion he declares to be dependable, “for the intuition of natural 
conscience, is Gods [sic] revelation to us, who cannot, and will 
not deceive us.’’?°7 

The author being still obviously perplexed about the source 
of moral evil, the Essay closes on a note which, while not wholly 
pessimistic, yet lacks the ring of confident optimism so char- 
acteristic of the average deist and of most of Allen’s earlier 
writing in the Oracle: 

Probably we are the most selfish, oddest, and cunningest medley of 
beings, of our size in the universe. However to compleat [sic] the general 
schale [sic] of being, it seems to have been requisite, that the link of being 
called man, must have been. and since under the Divine government, we 
have a positive existence, we can not ultimately fail, of being better than 
not to have been.?% 

IV. DISCUSSION 

What are the philosophic bases and implications of Ethan 
Allen’s religious ideas? To what extent is it correct to speak of 
Allen as a deist, when he himself declared that he did not know 
whether he was a deist? 

The philosophic foundation of much of Allen’s “system,” it 
must already be obvious, is Newtonian science (the conception 
of a harmonious universe), Lockean psychology (“simple ideas” 
may be obtained only through the senses), rationalism, and the 
law of nature (man may safely rely upon reason in interpreting 
God’s will as revealed in nature). Most of the Oracle and part 
of the supplementary Essay are constructed on these bases. 
Even in the Oracle, however, we find Allen falling back at times 


"7 Ibid., p. 81. It is noteworthy that intuition is now exalted above reason. 


108 Thid., p. 82. 
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upon intuition, consciousness, or intuitive certainty; and in the 
Essay he relies to a very large extent upon intuition.’ 

There are severa) interesting implications in Allen’s thinking. 
Riley, in his admirable analysis of Allen’s work,"° has shown 
that there is both an anticipation of spiritualistic monism and 
an approach to Spinoza’s cosmic system. In his attempt to iden- 
tify the essence of God and of the world in general, Allen under- 
took a problem which it was left for Emerson to solve with his 
‘idealistic pantheism.”’ Whether or not we agree with Riley in 
denominating Emerson’s philosophy idealistic pantheism, we 
must agree that Allen suggests Spinoza in his conception of two 
absolutes—God, the efficient cause, eternal and infinite, and 
nature the eternal and infinite effect."" Also apt is the same 
critic’s observation that Allen suggests Jonathan Edwards in 
his theological way of arguing concerning benignity to being in 
general as God’s ultimate aim in creation.'” 

It is, of course, Allen’s kinship with the scientific deists which 
is most obvious. Briefly, he accepts the following deistic tenets: 
(x) Deity, the self-sufficient and efficient cause of all things, is 
immutable, does not interfere with the movements of nature; 
works entirely through second causes, the laws of nature; can- 
not control the actions of free and accountable agents. (2) Di- 
vine munificence designed the good of being in general; external 
nature displays the divine nature and is the medium for the 
divine benignity; the world exhibits evidence of a supreme de- 
sign. (3) The outward universe is a real book of revelation; by 
the universal light of nature each man is capable of understand- 


109 (ohdes, op. cit., p. 146, points out that ‘‘Allen’s philosophy tended more and more 
to fall back upon intuition as an aid in the explanation of metaphysical problems.” 

10 Op, cit., Pp. 52, 57. 

™1 For an account of Spinoza’s description of the universe, see H. Hofding’s Modern 
Philosophy (2 vols.; London, 1900), I, 311. 

112 Edwards argued, in The Nature of True Virtue (Works, Y1, 264-65), that of all 
beings God is most worthy of being loved, for he has infinitely the greatest degree of 


existence and infinitely the most benevolence toward ‘“‘Being in general.’”’ See analysis of 
this idea in C. H. Faust and T. H. Johnson (eds.), Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1935), 


p. Ixxxv. 
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ing the workings of the world-machine; from our own rational 
nature we gain an idea of God’s moral perfection. (4) God and 
man are akin in their essential rationality; humanity is per- 
fectible in and by itself; the law of nature intuitively evinces 
the certainty of human liberty; the body is subject to mecha- 
nism, but the mind is free."™3 Allen also shared the general tone 


of arrogance characteristic of the deists as the result of their 
theory of the universe. As Riley puts it: 


Here was the absentee landlord theory carried to extreme; for with 
this banishment of the master the servant grew boldly arrogant. Man, 
looking within himself, was becoming a law unto himself; hence that air 
of moral conceit and self-sufficiency assumed in increasing measure to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, as seen in such typical produc- 
tions as Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason, and Ethan Allen’s Oracles of 
Reason.""4 


Still another bond of union between Allen and the deists may be 
found in the republican implications of his thought. His view 


of the aim and end of creation is essentially a republican de- 
parture from the autocratic dogma of orthodoxy that all is de- 


signed for the glory of God."5 
Though the resemblances between Allen and the deists are 
strong, there are however, certain important points of diver- 


gence. In the first place, he is more deeply concerned than was 
the typical American deist with the question of immortality, 


3 Riley, op. cit., p. 43, provides an analysis of scientific deism which is, in the main, 
followed here. 

4 Tbid., p. 41. 

"SMoncure D. Conway (“Ethan Allen’s Oracles of Reason,’’ Open Court, VI 
[January 28, 1892), 3119-21), correctly calls attention to the republican tendency of 
Allen’s thought. Riley (op. cit., p. 32) in part denies it. This is, of course, not the place 
for discussion of Allen’s political or economic ideas, but it will be appropriate to observe 
that in two respects he shows further kinship with the deists: (1) He preached and 
practiced the same revolutionary doctrines in the sphere of politics. E.g., in his Brief 
Narrative of the Proceedings of the Government of New York (1774) he tore to shreds the 
legalistic arguments of Duane by replacing Blackstone with Locke and appealing to the 
higher law of self-preservation and natural rights (see Pell, New England Quarterly, 
II, so4). (2) He shared the deistic view of the beneficent tendency of commerce 
toward the development of international harmony and amity (see Koch [op. cit., p. 31), 
who quotes an illustrative passage from Allen’s Narrative of his captivity). 
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and he devotes a considerable amount of space to outlining his 
conception of the future state. Tom Paine was content to say, 
in The Age of Reason: “I trouble not myself about the manner 
of future existence. 1 content myself with believing .... that 
the power which gave me existence is able to continue it, in 
any form and manner he pleases, either with or without this 
body....’"° Benjamin Franklin, though he was willing to 
agree with the more orthodox thinkers of his day that “all crime 
will be punished, and virtue rewarded, either here or here- 
after,’’*? devoted his attention, like Paine, rather to the here 
and now than to the hereafter. On the other hand, Allen, as 
we have observed, gave over a considerable portion of his re- 
ligious thinking to proving the immortality of the soul and to 
speculation upon the activity of the soul in the future state. 

Conversely, Allen is unconcerned with a subject which is 
usually one of much interest to the typical deist: the worship of 
God through service to one’s fellow-man. Deists like Paine, 
Franklin, and Jefferson—following the lead of Shaftesbury, who 
identified self-love and social—placed great emphasis upon 
humanitarian service. But Allen, though he was like Paine in 
discounting prayer as a means of worship, was not an advocate 
of humanitarian service as the true form of worshiping one’s 
God. To him the fruits of religion were simply a moral life; 
and that morality by his definition did not of necessity imply 
a tender-hearted charity toward his fellow-man may be deduced 
from an observation of his own career.™® 

A third point of divergence between Allen and the deists may 
be observed in the fact that he denied the theory of innate good- 
ness. He was more nearly like the Calvinists whose creed he 
attacked in that he conceived of man’s nature as depraved. To 

16 Writings, IV, 83. 

"7 Writings, ed. A. H. Smyth (10 vols.; New York, 1905-7), I, 325. 

"8 Tt should be observed, however, that Allen was not without a certain rough 
frontiersman’s sense of mercy. On a number of occasions when the New York settlers 


were being ousted forcibly from their claims in Vermont, Allen interposed to prevent 
unnecessary rough handling or bloodshed. 
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this position he was forced by his desire to account for the ex- 
istence of moral evil without laying the responsibility upon the 
all-perfect Diety. The only alternative, as Allen saw the prob- 
lem, was to find the source of evil in man’s imperfect nature. 
Thus at one place he speaks of man as “more or less imperfect 
and sinful,’’**® and elsewhere he refers to the “vicious agency of 
man.”° And near the close of his supplementary Essay, it will 
be recalled, he declares that “probably we are the most selfish, 
oddest, and cunningest medley of beings, of our size, in the 
universe.’’!7? 

Allen differs from the typical deist, too, in his increasing tend- 
ency to rely upon intuition or “intuitive certainty” rather than 
upon sensory data, natural law, and cold reason. In the Oracle 
he relies upon man’s inner certainty as sufficient evidence of the 
existence of some sort of ruling power or superior being; he ap- 
peals to reason and nature only in an effort to correct prevailing 
superstitious notions about the nature of this being.’ One 
proof offered for the freedom of the will is man’s “consciousness”’ 
of it.3 Likewise, man’s inner conviction is advanced as strong 
attestation to the actuality of a future life.** Conscience, we 
are told, is a sufficient guide to the virtuous mind in the de- 
termination of its moral obligations.’ In the Essay we are told 
that “intuitive certainty” establishes the fact that the soul re- 
sides in the body during the term of mortal life, is strong 


"9 Oracle, p. 83. 120 Tbid., p. 92. 

"1 Historical Magazine (3d ser.), II, 82. Though denying the doctrine of natural 
goodness, Allen seems to accept the corollary doctrine of progress and perfectibility. 
Thus his concept of the future life is one of a continuing state of moral existence, with a 
further opportunity for improvement (Oracle, p. 127). And in defining human duty, 
Allen declares that human beings, inasmuch as they are “‘progressive agents,” and 
always capable of additional knowledge, are thereby laid under ‘“‘additional obligations 
to moral government, and thus duty is always coextensive with the improvement of 
rational agents” (ibid., p. 329). 

™ See supra, p. 11. 24 [bid., p. 174. 

"3 Oracle, p. 102. 125 Tbid., p. 131. 


"6 Historical Magazine (3d ser.), I, 275; see also ibid., p. 331. 
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evidence of the actuality of the future life,’ and is more re- 
liable than reason as evidence of the freedom of the will.* This 
exaltation of intuition above reason is a significant development 
in Allen’s thought as he progresses from the Oracle to the Essay. 
Instead of relying upon nature or reason he now tells us that 
“the intuition of natural conscience, is Gods [sic] revelation to 
us, who cannot, and will not deceive us.’’?? This declaration 
marks the climax of Allen’s swing away from dependence upon 
externals to a reliance upon conscience and inwardness. 

Finally, in marking the points of difference between Allen 
and the deists, we may note that the skeptical tone at the close 
of the Essay indicates that by 1787 Allen had lost much of the 
optimism and the arrogance so typical of the deists. Having 
observed that human beings are mean and selfish, he surmises 
that “the link of being called man”’ was necessary to complete 
the “general schale of being” and observes consolingly that, 
since we have a positive existence under the Divine government, 
“we can not ultimately fail, of being better than not to have 
been.” 

It will be incorrect to refer to Allen, then, as a thoroughgoing 
deist, though his attack upon Calvinism and, in general, his 
scheme of the universe place him mainly in that category. As 
the Essay shows far less strongly the influence of deism upon 
his thought than does the Oracle, it is logical to conclude that 
Thomas Young was the most important deistic influence bear- 
ing upon Allen, and that after Allen was thrown upon his own 
resources he tended to turn away, at least in part, from deism. 
For the Oracle, though written after the death of Young, was 
certainly composed in large part from the manuscript prepared 
jointly by Allen and Young in earlier days, whereas the Essay 
was more strictly the work of Allen’s own genius and therefore 
may be taken to reflect more nearly his own thought. 

It is no part of the purpose of this paper to criticize the phi- 


27 [bid., pp. 330-33. 128 Tbid., II, 29-31. 129 Tbhid., p. 81. 
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losophy of Allen.'3° Though Allen undoubtedly failed to round 
out a perfectly consistent cosmic system, he accomplished a re- 
markably forceful piece of writing for one whose education was 
secured mainly in the practice of controversial pamphleteering, 
in the military camp, on the frontier, and in the field of local 
government. In conclusion, it will be sufficient to note that— 
frequent charges to the contrary notwithstanding—Allen was 
not an athiest. In this respect somewhat like Tom Paine, he 
made his attack upon orthodoxy and advanced his own system 
of natural religion with the avowed purpose of ridding men’s 
minds of superstition and turning them to a truer faith. If men 
would apply their reason to the study of divine topics, he urged 
near the beginning of the Oracle, they would 

gain more exalted ideas of God and their obligations to him and one 
another, and be proportionably delighted and blessed with the views of 
his moral government, make better members of society, and acquire many 
powerful incentives to the practice of morality, which is the last and 
greatest perfection that human nature is capable of.'3" 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


130 Riley (op. cit., pp. 56-58) finds the ‘‘fatal rift” in Allen’s metaphysics to be the 
separation of the two parts of the cosmos—creator and creation—in other words, his 
arrival at a “‘crass dualism.” Koch (op. cit., p. 34) finds the chief weakness in Allen’s 
failure to establish completely the freedom of the will. 

‘3 Oracle, p. 25. For stress on morality see also pp. 27, 189, 473. Cf. Paine, Writings, 
IV, 359. Though idle, it is also interesting to speculate on the degree to which Allen’s 
freethinking was modified in his later years. If the inference made above is correct, his 
deism tended to become more diluted as he grew older. An apocryphal story is recorded 
by some biographers (e.g., Hugh Moore, Memoir of Col. Ethan Allen (Plattsburgh, 
1834], p. 243) to the effect that Allen’s daughter, on her deathbed, said to him, “I am 
about to die; shall I believe in the principles you have taught me, or shall I believe in 
what my mother has taught me?” (Mrs. Allen was a pious Christian.) Allen, extremely 
agitated, replied, ‘Believe what your mother has taught you.” 
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Life on the English Manor. By H. S. BENNETT. New York: Macmillan, 

1937. 364 pages. $4.50. 

Although this scholarly work begins and ends with chapters on the 
church, its materials are mainly of interest to students of social history, 
The author presents, under a topical arrangement and with ample detail, 
all the significant aspects of agrarian society in medieval England. Text 
and footnotes alike testify to painstaking labor in a great variety of 
medieval local records and to full use of the researches of modern scholars. 
Dr. Bennett has no thesis to ride. He avoids sweeping statements and 
frequently warns against such generalizations as the inexpert might readi- 
ly draw from limited data. In fact, the perusal of his chapters on “The 
Manor and Its Cultivation,” “Rents and Services,”’ and ‘‘Manorial Ad- 
ministration” makes it more than ever impossible to picture as typical 
any particular structure of manorial community. Yet he declines to fol- 
low these historians whom he calls “‘recent disintegrators of the manorial 
system’’; he recognizes the existence of the system, while stressing variety 
within it. For the peasants themselves, the system offered wide varia- 
tions in security and insecurity, freedom and oppression, comfort and 
misery. He treates skeptically, even negatively, prevalent conceptions of 
the degree of co-operation in the processes of peasant labor. Co-operation 
seems to have been left to the initiative of the peasants under stress of 
their own poverty in cattle and implements. A chapter on “Servile Bur- 
dens” reveals the crushing injustices widely suffered by the cultivators 
from their lords through the exactions connected with mills, ovens, tal- 
lage, enforced hospitality, heriot, and mortuary dues. 

In the Prologue, which presents an imaginary picture of village ac- 
tivities on a June day in 1320, and in the chapter on “Everyday Life” 
we are made intimate with the home environment and family customs of 
the peasants; and peasant sports and pastimes are depicted, in no ro- 
mantic colors, under the title (in quotation marks) “ ‘Merrie England.’ ” 
There is a valuable chapter on ‘The Road to Freedom,” dealing mainly 
with the entrance of lucky serfs into the rights of town citizenship. The 
place of the church and religion in the experience of the peasant is re- 
viewed with special reference to the services and shortcomings of the 
rural clergy. At least the church gave the toilers something to believe 
in beyond the harsh realities of their secular lot. As members of the 
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feudal society, however, prelate and abbot seem often to have been no 
less oppressive than the secular lords. 

The book is a triumph of objective historical scholarship, a veritable 
treasury of knowledge. If there is anything to complain of it is the failure 
to give adequate descriptions of many of the tools and implements of 
farm work. An appendix on this subject would have been welcome. We 
are indebted to Dr. Bennett for the light he has shed upon a field that 
has been too dimly seen by most of us and investigated only by very few. 


Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 


Der Gott der Makkabier: Untersuchungen tiber Sinn und Ursprung der 
Makkabdischen Erhebung. By Extas BICKERMANN. Berlin: Schocken 
Verlag; Judischer Buchverlag, 1937. 182 pages. Rm. 6. 

Here is a really substantial and important contribution to our under- 
standing of a very important episode in Jewish national and religious 
history. With the purpose of determining the sequence of events and the 
significance of the persecution of Judaism by Antiochus Epiphanes, by 
way of prolegomena for a commentary on the books of the Maccabees, 
the author makes a fresh and refreshingly independent examination of the 
sources, arriving at a new interpretation which historians will henceforth 
have to take into account. 

In two ways the scope of the investigation is out of the ordinary. For 
one thing, the history of the interpretations put upon Antiochus’ persecu- 
tion, and of the religious uses made of it, is traced; and it is shown that 
just as later writers vary in their attitudes toward Antiochus and the 
Maccabees, respectively, so the writers of our sources themselves repre- 
sent special interests, whether those of the Maccabean party, or those of 
the Seleucid government, or those of the Greek cities which resented 
Jewish particularism. In other words, all the accounts, both ancient and 
modern, have been colored by political or religious points of view. They 
all look back upon the events and judge them by subsequent develop- 
ments, instead of seeking to understand them in the light of the actual 
situation at the time. 

Consequently Bickermann—and this is the second noteworthy char- 
acteristic of his method—goes back of all the interpretations and en- 
deavors to place the events in the framework of the conditions in the 
Seleucid kingdom. For this purpose he marshals an astonishing array of 
material, without ever getting lost in the mass of it. Every point in the 
story is compared with what happened in other parts of the kingdom, and 
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interpreted in the light of Greek and oriental ideas and practices of the 
period. The author seems to have read everything. Beisan, Baalbek, 
Dura, and Jerash contribute their share of information. Inscriptions, 
coins, and temple architecture, as well as literary sources, are brought 
into the picture. The reviewer has encountered no more impressive dem- 
onstration of the contribution which archeology, properly used, may make 
to exegesis. 

In his evaluation of the literary sources the writer differs somewhat 
from current ideas. The first book of Maccabees, while accepted as trust- 
worthy so far as events are concerned, is shown to be far from disinterested 
in its interpretation of them. With regard to the documents quoted by 
I and II Maccabees and Josephus, however, our author is more confident 
of their genuineness, on the whole, than many modern historians have 
been. He at least recognizes the issues and takes pains to defend his 
position. 

The argument is clearly presented, step by step, keeping the reader 
guessing as to the outcome in a way which is almost exciting. While 
not every point is demonstrated beyond any doubt, the evidence is rarely 
strained and never treated with violence. The whole treatment is marked 
by sincerity, thoroughness, and a spirit of dispassionate inquiry, though 
it is evident all along that the author knows exactly where he is going. 

The resulting view of the persecution and the revolt may be summa- 
rized, though with the usual warning that such a summary cannot do 
justice to the argument, and not without regret at spoiling the reader's 
suspense by telling him in advance how the story turns out. Antiochus 
Epephanes made no attempt to convert his subjects to his own religion. 
The cult which he attempted to enforce at Jerusalem was not his own 
at all; it was not Greek, but a Hellenized oriental cult of Israel’s God, 
conceived as Baal Shamin (Zeus), together with Allat (Athena) and 
Dusares (Dionysos). The instigator of the “reform’’ was Menelaos, with 
his group of liberals, who regarded particularism as an unfortunate in- 
novation (I Macc. 1:11). In response to their wishes Antiochus estab- 
lished a typical Greek polis on the Akra and put the temple under its 
control. This involved the abolition of the Mosaic law; and since the 
observances it required were expressions of particularism, it was necessary 
not merely to annul the requirements but also to enforce opposite ob- 
servances. Hence the compulsory sacrifices of swine and the proscription 
of circumcision, both unparalleled elsewhere in the Seleucid domain. The 
struggle which ensued was thus essentially a civil war between two Jewish 
parties, one of which had the support of the government. The success 
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of the attempt to liberalize Judaism by force would have meant the 
death of Jewish monotheism. 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict of scholars on this reconstruc- 
tion of the history, it is the result of solid learning and thorough work- 
manship. As such it decidedly deserves a hearing. 

MILLAR BURROWS 
Yale University 


Aftermath. (A supplement to the Golden Bough.) By Sir JAMES GEORGE 
Frazer. New York: Macmillan, 1937. xx-+494 pages. $3.00. 


This book is admittedly a supplement to the author’s monumental 
work, The Golden Bough. It is merely a continuation of the collection of 
customs, superstitions, and myths associated with the magical and re- 
ligious practices of primitive races, some of which have infiltrated into 
the structures of advanced religions. Sir James rightly describes this en- 
tire collection as a “moving panorama of the vanished life of primitive 
man all over the world, from the Tropics to the Poles.” The reviewer is 
inclined to indorse the author’s conviction that his writings will survive 
the test of time, not on account of the theories propounded, but because 
of the voluminous and carefully collated facts from all parts of the world. 

In his encyclopedic attempt to bite off more than he could chew, it 
was inevitable that the task of interpreting facts in the field of religious 
experience should have furnished opportunities occasionally to the author 
to confound what he calls “the Oriental mind” with the primitive mind. 
On pages 338-39 he quotes an old missionary work on China (published 
in 1900) to the effect that in its capacity to accept opposite views simul- 
taneously, the Chinese mind carries intellectual hospitality to the point 
of logical suicide. Sir James holds that in this point the Chinese mind 
is on a par with the native African mind. In the first place, it may be 
pointed out that there is no such thing as “the” oriental mind. Secondly, 
a similar charge of illogicality may be brought by a Chinese scholar 
against many beliefs and practices among Western nations. The Trini- 
tarian conception of God, for example, held by Christian monotheists, 
is logically inconsistent with the rigid idea of monotheism as held by the 
Moslem. There are different levels of experience in the same individual, 
and what may appear to the outsider as an incongruity in belief and 
conduct may often be found on closer scrutiny to be a consistent synthe- 
sis. Semitic religions have been reputedly characterized by the tendency 
to deny values to other religious traditions, where the desire to synthesize 
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and incorporate, in one individual, admitted values accruing from all 
sources is more active. 
The Aftermath, however, is a valuable supplement to The Golden Bough 
and enlarges immensely our debt to the scholarship of Sir James Frazer. 
SUNDER JosHI 
International House 
University of Chicago 


Reality and Value: An Introduction to Metaphysics and an Essay on the 
Theory of Value. By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 320 pages. $3.00. 

The author undergirds his theory of value with a mighty structure of 
thought in which he endeavors to picture the cosmic system as a whole. 
Perhaps nothing less than that is required to give us a tenable account 
of any of the basic facts of experience. A number of voices are arising to 
say, as some have said in the past, that we must know the ultimate struc- 
ture of all being in order to know anything. At any rate, Campbell Gar- 
nett gives us his view of this ultimate structure in order to tell us what 
he thinks is the nature of value. 

According to this account, all sense qualities, all values, and all space 
relations exist eternally in a kind of undifferentiated totality which the 
author calls the “Eternal Object.” This undifferentiated totality is brok- 
en up into diverse perspectives of value, of sense quality, and of spatial 
relations, by the different conscious beings which arise in time. Each of 
these is located in its own space and time and therefore has its own view- 
point from which to get a perspective on this Eternal Object or continuum 
of sense and value. Thus, while every conscious sentient thing has its 
own “subjective” values, in the sense that none other experiences values 
or sense qualities just as he does, nevertheless, all of these are true and 
objective in the sense that they are derived from an eternal, objective 
reality. We err in giving false emphasis and apprehending values in 
wrong relations; but if we follow through these perspectives of ours, we 
shall find that they are ways of apprehending an objective reality of value. 

The ultimate objective reality of value is an Eternal Wil] which works 
in the form of time to achieve in a progressive and unifying synthesis of 
perspectives all the different values which enter into the infinite con- 
tinuum of value. 

After getting this cosmic picture before us, he proceeds to study value 
closer home, as you and I experience it. Value is experienced when some 
minor unit of will, say a transitory desire, is in harmony with some larger 
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unit of will, say an enduring purpose. Every living thing, and pre-emi- 
nently man, has a hierarchy of wills. At the lowest level this hierarchy is 
some minimal unit of behavior. It rises from there up to the most in- 
clusive purpose of all living. Yet this most inclusive purpose by which 
we live does not come clearly to consciousness without much experience 
and much reflection. Every specific and limited purpose is derived from 
this greater purpose. The deepest or greatest purpose of every living 
thing is unlimited cognitive grasp and conative control of the whole realm 
of existence in which it lives. Perhaps only the very greatest philosophers 
have reflected deeply enough to be aware that this is the ruling purpose 
of their lives. But value is experienced whenever a lesser unit of purpose 
conforms to a more inclusive unit, and this can mount upward to the 
greatest purpose of all. The author interprets all values, such as pleasure, 
health, friendship, beauty, truth, and moral goodness, in these terms. 

Every conative existing thing, such as a human being, an animal, an 
amoeba, and perhaps much lower levels also, derives its existence from 
some previously existing form of conation, say its parents, or, in case of 
the amoeba, by fission of a previously existing amoeba. Since that is the 
case, every existing individual can trace its ancestry back through previ- 
ous forms of life until it comes to the Eternal Will. Thus God is literally 
the father of us all. All living, conscious things, with their striving after 
value, are children of God by—shall we say?—biological heredity. 

The book should be read by all interested in the subject of value. One 
feels, however, that he spends most of his powers on his cosmological 
system before he gets to the specific question of value. He has studied 
deeply the best books upon the subject, but his originality appears more 
in his metaphysics than in his discussion of value. 


Henry N. WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Separation of Church and State in Italian Thought from Cavour to 
Mussolini, By S. W1LL1AM Hapertn. Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1937. ixt+115 pages. $2.00. 

The rising interest in the theory of church-state relationships gives 
this study a special timeliness; and the problems of church and state 
have perhaps nowhere assumed greater importance than in the modern 
Italian field to which the book is devoted. It has been remarked by J. 
Holland Rose that the Italian unity movement “initiated not only the 
poetry but the philosophy of modern politics.” The word “poetry” is 
a reference to another author’s scornful estimate of the exalted eloquence 
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of Mazzini. Professor Halperin, however, omits Mazzini and introduces 
us at the outset to the more prosaic but vigorous liberalism of Cavour, 
“the most forceful and influential spokesman” of the principle of separa- 
tism. Cavour can hardly be said to have “initiated” a philosophy of 
politics. Our author reminds us that the thought of the Piedmontese 
statesman took shape under the influence of French and Swiss writers, 
both “liberal Catholics” and Protestants, and of Italian patriots of the 
revolutionary movement of 1848. Halperin takes a favorable view of 
Cavour and holds that he sincerely sought the peace and freedom of both 
church and state. 

After 1870 Cavour’s disciples were in power and had an opportunity 
to apply, in a degree, his principle, “a free church in a free state.” Their 
legislative efforts called forth widespread discussion. A striking phase of 
Mr. Halperin’s interpretation is his conviction that the separatists of 
the sixties and seventies “invariably professed as much solicitude for the 
interests of true religion as for those of the lay community.’ A moderate 
liberal like Francesco Ferrara could cite the advantage to the Kingdom of 
God of the separation policy in the United States, and deride the view of 
Hobbes that the ruler determines the beliefs of his subjects. Of very 
different spirit were the anticlerical Sinistra regalists, who derived doc- 
trines of state absolutism from Giannone and Bluntschli and, in their 
argument against the legal emancipation of the church, capitalized on 
the pretensions of the papacy and the intransigence of the Jesuits. 

Fresh phases of the Roman question kept the issue of separation in 
discussion and led to a modification of separatist doctrine in the direction 
of state sovereignty. Thus Luzzatti proposed an altered formula: “Free 
religion in a sovereign state.” On the other hand, the journalist Missiroli 
jeered at Cavour’s concessions to state secularism and declared for papal 
theocracy. The final chapter deals with the exponents of Fascist theory. 
The figure of Mussolini looms large here, and the treatment reveals not 
only the dictator’s political adroitness but also the worldly wisdom of his 
policy. The Fascist view that any liberty enjoyed by the church is a con- 
cession by the all-embracing state is explained by reference to the writ- 
ings and utterances of numerous scholars and officials; the dissent of 
Benedetto Croce is recorded in a paragraph that has pathetic suggestions 
of the eclipse of liberalism. 

Mr. Halperin deserves congratulations on this first of a series of studies 
designed to illumine various phases of the Italian church problem. His 
article in Church History for March, 1936, should be read as an exposition 
of practical issues incidentally referred to in this book. The number of 
writers treated makes complete exposition impossible, but the presenta- 
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tion is throughout lucid and illuminating. Certain omissions were neces- 
sary in a small work which aims to expound the views of those who looked 
at the problem primarily from the standpoint of politics. Thus, distinc- 
tively Protestant and distinctively Jewish viewpoints are not treated; 
Luzzatti, though a Jew, was not a representative one. Perhaps one might 
complain that the various clerical positions are not fully canvassed. The 
journalist Missiroli’s high papal doctrine might have been matched, for 
instance, with the novelist Foggazzaro’s appeal to the pope to solve the 
Roman question by coming out of the Vatican to reform and revive the 
church. 

The book will well repay the attention of all students of modern history. 
It is packed with significant, if not always brilliant, fragments of Italian 
thought on the problem which has proved the most serious for Italy 


during more than three-quarters of a century. 
Joun T. MCNEILL 


University of Chicago 


Beyond Humanism. By CHARLES HARTSHORNE. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 

1937. XIV+324 pages. $2.50. 

Having edited the Collected Papers of Peirce and announced to the 
philosophical public a new and challenging theory of sensory qualities, 
Professor Hartshorne now assumes the mantle of the religious prophet. 
In the field of theology he sees modernism replacing medievalism and 
humanism replacing modernism; these developments represent in his eyes 
a gain. But humanism, nonetheless, appears to him an exceedingly 
narrow and defective religious orientation, with its lack of an ethically 
encouraging metaphysic. Moreover, he has labored long and arduously 
at the difficult speculations of Whitehead, Peirce, Bergson, and the cos- 
mological physicists, and finds in them, especially in Whitehead, exactly 
the metaphysic needed. From the vantage point of this vision he surveys 
the writings of contemporary humanists and points out the error of their 
ways. His discussion is usually genial and patient, though sémetimes a 
note of half-suppressed chiding is discernible. For, after all, has not the 
good news been preached to the world; and can humanists, in their failure 
to accept it and their even frequent unawareness of its presence, be en- 
tirely absolved of wilful blindness and hardness of heart? To be sure, 
some of this neglect can be excused as an instance of normal cultural 
lag, but humanists cannot expect Jenience much longer; perhaps the pres- 
ent volume is intended to offer their last chance for unchastened repent- 
ance, 

The book does not attempt a systematic treatment of the crucial issues, 
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either on the critical or the constructive side, consisting, rather, of a 
series of essays on selected topics. As such, it decidedly deserves reading 
and careful pondering by all who are philosophically concerned with the 
problems of religion. No brief review could do more than fragmentary 
justice to the many keen analyses with which it is packed, not to mention 
the provocative suggestions thrown out on almost every page. More- 
over, the volume is engagingly written from cover to cover; Professor 
Hartshorne presents his criticisms not only with the vim of conviction 
but with easy wit, intriguing phrase, and a cumulative sweep. The ma- 
terials introduced, it may be noted, show the variety that one expects 
from a student of many fields of contemporary thought. We find applied 
to the problems in hand familiarity not only with current discussions in 
philosophy, theology, and quantum physics but with trends in the field 
of general literature and with detailed work in those branches of psy- 
chology and the arts that were trenched upon in the author’s study of 
sensation. 

The new gospel, which draws upon Whitehead for its fundamental 
outlines, is in brief phrase a “naturalistic theism,” positing a god whose 
body is supplied by the natural and social texture of the universe, whose 
reason provides a ground for the regularity assumed by inductive science, 
and whose love elicits aspiring action and responding love on the part of 
all the levels of lesser individuals, each according to that degree of free- 
dom and insight which is appropriate to his nature. We men, with our 
enthusiasms and purposes, are thus included within the all-encompassing 
purpose of God; and to fail to recognize this fact, in love and knowledge, 
is to stultify the greatest potentiality of man, inevitably involving meta- 
physical defeat and (if those who thus fail were quite consistent) ethical 
paralysis. I must forbear to summarize the detailed defense of these doc- 
trines, which is to be presented again in relation to the historic Catholic 
theology in a further volume on the Vision of God. 

Professor Hartshorne’s challenging discussion, however, invites con- 
sideration of at least two vital issues from one to whom the epithet “hu- 
manist”’ still promises fertility in metaphysical and moral wisdom. I have 
no wish to shield from his criticism those humanists who think of physical 
nature as a realm essentially alien to human values. But the pragmatic 
humanists, at least, entirely agree with the new gospel so far as concerns 
the contention that nature co-operates with man in all of his idealizing 
activity aad is even the ultimate source of everything good in him. Our 
author has, perhaps, a needed message here—that it would be well for 
such humanists to look in the physical world for more value of the dis- 
tinctively social type than without his encouragement they would be likely 
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to do. Surely we ought not wilfully to impoverish our social conscious- 
ness. If we can have fellowship with a mountain as well as enjoy its sub- 
limity, by all means let us learn how to do so. When he asserts, however, 
that the essential values of life lie beyond the obvious relationships of 
men with their fellows—in God as a transcendent cosmic being—he seems 
to say that the standard of value for man in some sense lies beyond human 
experience of goods and bads. Here is a crucial issue in moral and re- 
ligious methodology. If he does not mean to say this—if the goodness of 
God is itself to be determined by the value which common men find in 
the relation with him into which they may enter—then Professor Harts- 
horne is not going beyond pragmatic humanism, he is simply warning it 
to keep in mind an elusive range of human value which it might be easy 
to neglect. If he does mean to say this, is he not forsaking all possibility 
of socio-empirical verification of his claims, and is he not opening wide 
the door to the obscurantism and authoritarianism which have bedeviled 
this history of religion in the past? When the standard of human good is 
placed beyond man’s ordinary experience of good, then experts who have 
been vouchsafed special illumination will be needed to tell the rest of us 
where our true good lies and to point out the way. It will not be sufficient 
to reply that the new gospel maintains ethical and logical principles in- 
consistent with such spiritual imperialism. The Christian gospel pos- 
sessed such principles, too, before the rise of the Catholic church. And 
the fundamental emphasis of Whitehead’s philosophy on feeling as the 
stuff of reality will inevitably encourage this imperialism. After all, feel- 
ing, however significant in value, is the blindest and least controllable 
aspect of experience. Converts to the new gospel will surely find difficulty 
in guiding their feelings so as to realize the glorious goods which Professor 
Hartshorne insists God has in store for them. They will plead for au- 
thoritative instruction as to how these wondrous joys can be secured; 
and when the day of the new prophets has been succeded by that of the 
priests, will this plea be allowed to go unheeded? I cannot believe that 
it will. It is no part of a sound humanism to deny that man is surrounded 
by a vast and variable environment which is continuous with all that 
is good in him as well as with all his physical properties and organic pro- 
clivities. But it is part of its essence to insist that his standard of value 
in facing whatever is good or bad in the universe must be such as forever 
in principle to permit verification in common experience of blessings prom- 
ised, and forever to leave no stand for those who would exploit to their 
own advantage the religious needs of men. 

The other basic issue I hesitate to discuss lest I seem to assume the 
tole of carping moralist. But it concerns a very crucial point in meta- 
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physical methodology and is introduced solely for that reason. Every 
reader, I am sure, will be conscious of a strange disharmony between the 
content of Professor Hartshorne’s metaphysical vision and his method of 
establishing and expounding it. The former warms our hearts indeed—it 
apprises us that the ultimate reality of the cosmos is a God of love, all- 
inclusive in its tender solitude, all-encouraging in its generous outreach. 
Whatever we do in our quest for good, he hospitably absorbs and blesses. 
Now, such a conception has definite implications for philosophical meth- 
od. Not only should we expect all dogmatism to be avoided in defending 
this vision; we might even expect that the champion of such a generous 
God would himself genially assume that other philosophies besides his 
own are discovering parts of the ultimate truth, and that that truth is 
only gradually to be elicited by the most sympathetic co-operative phi- 
losophizing on the part of all. Such, at least, would seem to be the pro- 
cedure which would most fully express the principle lying at the center 
of the universe, according to this point of view. Now Professor Harts- 
horne is not a whit more dogmatic than most of us when we warm up to 
an exposition of our philosophical convictions, but it is clear that he has 
not systematically accommodated his method to the social implications 
of his metaphysical insight. A hospitable universe can only be proved by 
a hospitable logic. This is a very important point, and it is a serious defect 
in Whitehead’s philosophy that full recognition of it has not been given. 
A philosopher’s ideal of the good and the real does involve an appropriate 
difference in his methodology; and a difference in methodology does in- 
volve a difference in the content of the system built by its use—in the 
types of existence seized upon as basic and in the categories chosen as 
fundamental. We are not now concerned with the last of these implica- 
tions. But if one believes that ultimate reality is a societal organism, 
shot through with the spirit of mutuality, surely the first step of an ap- 
propriate method in constructing one’s detailed system is to seek those 
categories of reality and of knowledge that might reasonably be counted 
on to build an organism of mutual understanding out of the confused 
collection of warring philosophers. Unless this is done, how on such an 
assumption can one expect to interpret the universe aright? 
Cornell University E. A. Burtt 
Das Alte Testament und die Predigt des Evangeliums. By EMANUEL 
Hirscu. Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1936. viii+-87 pages. 
Rm. 2.60. 
Hirsch has given us here a pathetically interesting discussion of a 
problem which deserves more attention than has been given to it, namely 
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the Christian use of the Old Testament. His point of view, though in- 
acceptable, has obviously been wrought out on the anvil of real spiritual 
struggle and suffering. An autobiographical chapter tells how the prob- 
lem became a vital one for the author. His solution is given at the end 
of the book in a series of theses, prepared originally for a pastor’s insti- 
tute. Since the Christian reader of the Old Testament, and especially 
the preacher, must cultivate the ability to apply this solution independ- 
ently, the systematic statement is preceded by three examples of inter- 
pretation. 

The account of the author’s own experience is both the most interesting 
and the most satisfying part of the book. One reads with interest that, 
as a student in Berlin under Gunkel, Baudissin, and Gressmann, our 
author felt the lack of any comprehensive picture of the essential nature 
of Hebrew religion, to say nothing of its relation to Christianity. Es- 
pecially signficant is the account of the woman to whom Hirsch, as a 
war-tme pastor, read Psalm g1, and who received it as a divine message 
that her son would come back safe from the war, whatever might happen 
to the sons of other mothers. Horrified, Hirsch reflected that the poor 
woman after all had only taken the psalm in the sense in which its writer 
meant it. He never used it again in his pastoral work. 

Through such experiences and the earnest thought which they pro- 
voked, coupled with the influence of Luther and Kierkegaard, Hirsch 
came to the conclusion that the religion of the Old Testament was es- 
sentially the religion of the law, and therefore opposed in principle to the 
gospel. In his examples and theses he has carried this contrast of law 
and gospel much farther than Luther carried it. He will not allow any 
Old Testament passage to be used as an expression of Christian truth. 
Recognizing that the patriarchs and prophets had to do with the living 
God, as men of other non-Christian religions do, he nevertheless insists 
that, even where Hebrew piety almost bursts its bonds, it always remains 
bound under the law, and therefore can be used for Christian teaching 
only after preparatory meditation on the essential difference between law 
and gospel. The Old Testament is all the more useful for pointing this 
contrast because of the close historical connection between Judaism and 
Christianity. 

Hirsch is quite aware that this is contrary to the attitude of the New 
Testament writers themselves. The Christianizing of the Old Testament 
by the early church, he says, was an act of violence, only partially justified 
by the fact that beneath the law-religion there was an aspiration which 
found satisfaction only in Christ, so that the very annulment of the Old 
Testament by the New was also in a sense its fulfilment. 
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The examples chosen for the demonstration of this way of using the 
Old Testament are the offering of Isaac, the story of David and Goliath, 
and the book of Jonah. The historical significance of these is very well 
presented, but when it comes to Christian evaluation, the necessity of 
making each a specimen of the religion of the law results in a distortion 
hardly less than that with which Hirsch rightly charges Luther, whose 
exegesis, he says, is like a poem about a poem. Abraham’s trial shows how 
fearful it was to be the chosen People of Yahweh, and the remission of the 
demand that Isaac be sacrificed, in recognition of Abraham’s righteous- 
ness, exemplifies the false idea that salvation can be earned. David’s de- 
fiance of Goliath in the name of the Lord of Hosts becomes a mere expres- 
sion of false confidence in one tribal deity as against another. Even 
Jonah’s message of repentance and mercy for the heathen falls short of 
the Gospel; it leaves out of account the future life, and it presupposes, 
not eternal and unalterable love, but merely the possibility of changing 
God’s attitude by repentance. The fact that Jonah was compelled, 
against his will, to preach to the Ninevites and to see them forgiven 
evidently does not indicate for Hirsch the same divine love that is re- 
vealed in the gospel. 

There is much, of course, in the book with which one can heartily 
agree, especially as regards the traditional use of the Old Testament. 
There are also many points one would like to discuss, and questions one 
would like to raise. For instance, more or less incidental observations 
regarding the separation of the two realms in which the Christian must 
live and the duties which may be laid upon him by his earthly loyalties 
and obligations suggest, against the background of present conditions in 
Germany, a strain between the Christian ideal and what may seem to be 
the inescapable demands of the situation. One would often like to know 
just what the author means in such connections. 

American Christians, at least those for whom the word “liberal” still 
connotes something other than the abomination of desolation, will not 
be able to follow Hirsch in his main contention. They may well be grate- 
ful to him, however, for his earnest effort to meet a real issue of consider- 
able practical importance for the church, an issue of which American, 
as well as German, preachers and religious educators, by and large, do 
not yet seem to be sufficiently aware. 

MILLAR BURROWS 


Yale University 
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Karl Barth’s Idea of Revelation. By PETER HALMAN Monsa. Somerville, 

N.J.: Somerset, 1937. iv+219 pages. $2.00. 

This book deals with what is unquestionably the pivotal concept in 
the theology of Karl Barth. The main purpose, as stated by the author 
in the Preface, is ‘‘to reach an exact understanding of the origin, develop- 
ment, and present status of Karl Barth’s theology, and to evaluate it in 
the light of this understanding.” 

A better method could not have been chosen to discover the irreducible 
minimum in the “dialectic theology” than this genetic approach. For 
one of the principal aggravations of all students of Barth’s thought, next 
to the obscurity of his ideas, is the shifting nature of his views. The ad- 
mirable way in which this study has been executed accounts for the 
soundness of its evaluations and the criticisms. 

In pursuance of this method, Part I deals with the origin and develop- 
ment of Barth’s theology. The first of the four chapters comprising this 
division traces early formative influences, including the teaching of 
Barth’s father, though the author shows that in this period Barth learned 
more from Wilhelm Hermann than from anyone else. The second chapter 
traces the development of Barth’s theology from 1909 to 1918, when 
Christoph Blumhardt’s teaching of the discontinuity between God and 
man became, and has ever since remained, the controlling principle of 
Barth’s theology. The third chapter relates the story of the revised 
Romerbrief during early post-war days. The last chapter in this division 
sketches the growth of Barth’s central problem of revelation and faith 
to the year 1932, though more exactly to the year 1934, when the author 
was a student of Barth in Bonn. 

Part II is divided into seven short chapters which present an exposi- 
tion of the chief features of the Barthian idea of revelation. Its relation 
to philosophy and history are discussed. And since, for Barth, revelation 
is comprised in the concept of the Word of God, there is a discussion of 
the form, essence, knowability, and content of the Word of God. 

Part III presents a résumé and a critique which penetrates to the heart 
of the Barthian theology. There is an excellent four-page bibliography at 
the end of the volume. 

It is the special virtue of Dr. Monsma’s genetic approach that it puts 
one in position to call in question the alleged character of Barth’s own 
faith, and all true faith, which, according to Barth, is wholly discontin- 
uous with all historical factors and in no sense open to analysis by psy- 
chological laws. For it is demonstrated that Barth’s basic conceptions 
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have also undergone a natural development (cf., especially, the sketch 
of the growth of Barth’s idea of faith [p. 191]). The fact that Barth’s 
own conceptions regarding such a transcendent occurence as that of reve- 
lation can be shown to be truly subject to the scrutiny of accepted histori- 
cal and psychological methods of analysis and evaluation renders Barth’s 
position questionable from the logical point of view as well. For the 
central Barthian doctrine of absolute discontinuity is thus proved to be 
a contradiction in terms. Laudable, as it is, that Barth asserts that man 
may receive and come into possession of divine revelation, this is small 
comfort when, over against that, it is vigorously maintained that be- 
tween God and man there is an “‘infinite qualitative distinction,” as there 
is between all things temporal and eternal. Dr. Monsma rightly concludes 
that “discontinuity and revelation at bottom are and remain incom- 
patible” (p. 188), and that “a God between whom and man there would 
be such discontinuity would never be known, whether by the ordinary 
processes of human knowledge or by revelation” (Preface). 

Of a piece with this is the ethical dilemma which results. For, if God’s 
grace is not, and never can be, a “psychical, cosmic, natural giveness,” 
what sense can grace ever have for man? If all human receptivity is thus 
removed from faith, and if it is wholly a transcendent transaction, is not 
the believer thereby rendered wholly incompetent even for the receipt 
of the divine gift? In the sphere of ethics this means, as Dr. Monsma 
with justice concludes, that “the relative good that man does can be the 
absolute good God demands only by God’s grace and can never be known 
as such by man” (p. 166, italics mine). The persistent complaint that the 
Barthinian theology takes away all ground for an ethic is seen to be wholly 
justified, and is the inevitable consequence of fundamental Barthian prin- 
ciples. 

This study further shows that, however vigorously Barth may protest 
that his theology is philosophically presuppositionless, and instead simply 
is an exposition of scriptural truth (p. 56), still it cannot be denied that 
he has himself asserted that for him “the theme of the Bible and the 
essence of philosophy” is that which Kierkegaard has characterized as 
“the infinite qualitative distinction between time and eternity.” It is a 
further virtue of this genetic approach that it proves how this truly phi- 
losophic conception is constitutive of the “dialectic theology” and “may 
be traced in almost any doctrinal pronouncement of Barth’s” (p. 138). 

This reviewer agrees that the better one becomes acquainted with the 
Barthian theology the less attractive it becomes. These words of the au- 
thor doubtless give us the story of his personal reaction. They also de- 
scribe the experience of this reviewer. 
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As one reads Barth one cannot help feeling that there is something powerful 
in his thought. In it God comes to man; weak man need no longer struggle to 
find and to rise to God. He is there. All man’s uncertainty, man’s fear, man’s 
questioning is ended; and all pride, presumption, and vanity, too. Reality 
seems big, and man as a recognized part of it far bigger than he seemed before. 

But this feeling that Barth’s thought gives one is attended with another 
feeling, a feeling that is apt to grow when the first spell of Barth’s thought has 
passed. It is the feeling of loss because our life, as lived upon this earth, is 
robbed of its intrinsic value. .... We can only live in recollection and hope, 
not in the consciousness of possessing God’s forgiveness or of laying hold on his 
truth [pp. 172-73]. 

This work is not just another exposition of the Barthian theology. Its 
penetrating analyses, which lay bare the ultimate issues involved, if taken 
to heart, should cause anyone who is tempted to become a Barthian to 
be wary. And confirmed Barthians will not be able lightly to brush aside 


the challenges here presented. 
LEONARD DE Moor 
Hudsonville, Michigan 


My Way of Faith. By M. D. Petre. London: Dent; New York: Dutton, 

1937. xxv-+342 pages. $3.00. 

This is a good book for Protestants to read, since it brings out some of 
the deeper meaning and values of Roman Catholicism; and also for Catho- 
lics to read, since it reveals in constructive criticism obstacles which 
weaken and obstruct the mission of the church. 

In the course of the volume—which is virtually a religious autobiog- 
raphy—Miss Petre has produced an unimpassioned and truly catholic 
evaluation of Roman Catholic modernism—a task which she, as a leading 
factor in it, and the intimate friend and biographer of George Tyrrell 
and associate of Bremond, Loisy, and Baron von Hiigel, is peculiarly 
qualified to perform. 

The personal portrayal, frankly drawn, is that of an ardent, truly re- 
ligious mind, neither profoundly metaphysical nor deeply mystical, but 
earnest, sincere, intelligently loyal, and at the same time tolerant and 
appreciative of the best in all forms of faith. What could be broader and 
more sympathetic than this: “The mystical Christ of the Church is God, 
and God belongs to al] men, and is revealed in a greater or less degree in 
every religion [p. 236]’’? 

Her criticism of Protestantism is that is is not sufficiently “‘pagan,” 
an element which she finds richly present in her own church. 

Miss Petre rightly and pertinently points out that, though outwardly 
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defeated and excluded, modernism has made a place in the Catholic church 
for a liberality of thought which never would have been secured without 
it. Without exculpating the church for its condemnation of modernism 
(“because she {the Church] was supreme teacher she forgot that she must 
be also supreme learner’’) Miss Petre concedes that “looking back on it 
all I can see how impossible it was for the Church not to make some 
pronouncement” (p. 241). 

Having made an intensive study of Thomism in Rome, the author 
acquired an earnest appreciation of its strength and comprehensiveness 
but recognizes in it the lack of emotional and intuitional elements em- 
phasized by the opposing school of the anti-Thomists, who maintain 
“that such a philosophy neglected heart for head.” Faith, rather than 
certainty, seems to her the true Christian reliance. 

The three successive forms of doubt with which the faith of this open- 
minded churchwoman has had to contend, with increasing tension, were: 
(1) ‘‘the difficulties arising from science,”’ (2) ‘‘the great historical crisis,” 
and (3) “a form of unbelief I will call sociological . . . . its ideals being of a 
nature to be achieved by social security, mechanical efficiency and ma- 


terial well being” (p. 165). In customary Protestant parlance these would 
be termed, presumably, ‘‘modern science” (evolution), “biblical criti- 
cism,”’ and “humanism.” 

It would be instructive to compare this experience of a liberal Roman 
Catholic in meeting the successive shocks of modern doubt and that of 
a liberal Protestant passing through the same period of religious disturb- 
ance. Such a comparison would reveal much in common of tension, re- 
adjustment, and enlargement of spiritual vision, and yet also something 
of contrast in outlook and attitude. The principal) difference would doubt- 
less be found to lie in the relative place which the church has occupied 
in the faith-experience of each. 

This devoted but unfettered daughter of the church, after paying warm 
tribute to all the church has done for her, sums up her obligations thus: 
‘In one word she has taught me to seek God.’ Yet she also adds: ‘The 
Church like everything else, must move or must die.” 

JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion 


The Mind of Latin Christendom. By EDWARD MOTLEY PicKMAN. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. xi+738 pages. $5.00. 
This book purports to be a general history of Latin thought in the 


fifth century. More exactly it covers the period from the accession of 
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Ambrose as Bishop of Milan in 373 (when Latin theology was beginning 
to come into its own) to the death of Pope Gelasius I in 496. It is gratify- 


ing to note that the author has not confined himself solely to an exposition 
of Latin thinking in this crucial age but has given much space to a con- 
sideration, even though for the most part at second hand, of the political, 
social, economic, and cultura] environment which had so important a part 
in molding the direction of thought—in this period almost exclusively 
theological in its interest. This area of church history has not received 
hitherto the attention from critica) research which it deserves; hence this 
fresh, not to say exhaustive, study Is all the more welcome. 

The author surveys the fifth century as primarily the scene of a great 
theological battle waged by Catholic, heretic, neo-Platonist, Manichee, 
and pagan, in an endeavor to reconcile a good and just God with a world 
of political failure, social and economic depression, and moral lassitude. 
In this contest Rome fel] and Catholicism won. Why? Mr. Pickman is 
skeptical of oversimplified explanations of this historical fact; but he 
thinks an important clue is what he calls a “‘teleologica)” one, The ful) 
acceptance of Christianity by the Roman world meant the end of the 
earthly state that the city of God be completely revealed. Moreover, 
the Catholic faith could survive materia) chaos because it refused to ac- 
cept evil as resident in flesh and matter. 

The historical student will applaud the author’s objectivity in his 
presentation. There are no pet theories or favorite personages to haunt 
the reader at every turn, Naturally, Augustine dominates the intellectual 
horizon. But there is no hero-worship of him. From a pragmatic stand- 
point his theology died with him. Men who were young when Rome fel], 
like Salvian, Leo, and Faustus, and who had to adjust themselves to a 
new world needing governance more than explanation, managed to sal- 
vage from the wreck of empire quite a bit of the “‘free will” and “‘justice 
on earth,” which Augustine had denied. The reversal in theological out- 
look after Augustine is particularly noticeable in the growing importance 
of the monks—holy men who accumulated merit. The earliest passage 
maintaining justice on earth is found in Cassian, a more influential teacher 
of the Middle Ages than Augustine. 

The reader will not find this book “easy reading.” Much of this is 
due to its unsystematic arrangement. For example, fifteen pages are ex- 
pended upon Augustine’s philosophy of history before any discussion of 
what caused his concern with the subject, i.e, the barbarian invasions, 


I would suggest that one read chapter iv first, for it gives the clue to 


much of chapters ii and iii. Perhaps the author’s refusal to plead any 
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particular thesis throughout his work is partially responsible for the 
reader’s difficulty in sensing any direction or movement in the discussion, 

In dealing with Roman views on grace and free will, one important 
source is entirely overlooked—the liturgy. Though dating from the sixth 
century, the Leonine Sacramentary could have furnished an abundance 
of earlier material on this subject. Historians of Christian thought have 
hitherto given too slight attention to the liturgy as a source of understand- 
ing of religious thinking. Also, the letter of Pope Innocent I to Bishop 
Decentius on liturgical matters would have furnished the author good 
material for illustrating papal claims. 

The book is heavily annotated, almost to the point of weariness; but 
the student will undoubtedly find the Bibliography of great value for a 
period which has not been heretofore more thoroughly treated than Mr. 


Pickman has done it. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


University of Chicago 


The Hero: A Study in Tradition, Myth and Drama. By Lorp Rac tan. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. xi+311 pages. $3.50. 
The main thesis of this book is to show that, generally speaking, there 

is no historical value at the basis of tradition; that the heroes and narra- 

tives of tradition are purely mythical, not based either upon historical 
facts or imaginative fiction but upon ritual acted out in the form of drama 
in the presence and for the benefit of a body of worshipers; that the best 
dramas are found, on critical examination, to be not true to life, as is 
generally believed, because nothing like real life ever had been and ever 
could be represented on the stage; and that, in the ritual drama, the chief 
part is played either by the king or by a priest or actor who represents him. 

“Without precise chronology,” says Lord Raglan, ‘there can be no 
history, since the essence of history is the relation of events in their cor- 
rect sequence.” He passes in critical review the Norse sagas, the Arthu- 
rian legends, and the mythology of Greece in order to confirm the validity 
of his thesis. He points out that Homeric scholars generally have been 
guilty of two errors of method in their attempts to find a historic basis 
for the tale of Troy through a purely subjective judgment. In examining 

a literary work like the Jliad, they fail to realize that it must be examined 

as a whole and not divided into parts treating some as fact and some as 

fiction, according to a settled point of view. The other error of method 
lies in the discussion of problems raised without taking note of connected 
problems of vital importance to critical historical evaluation. 
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From Greek tradition he passes on to Hebrew tradition in the Old 
Testament, where other scholars have already proved conclusively, for 
instance, that a considerable part of Ezra-Nehemiah is historically un- 
reliable, not to say anything of other books. If the Homeric poems have 
no historical basis, they are important literary documents to illustrate 
the growth of religious ideas and beliefs. The religion of Greece about 
700 B.C. was entirely non-Greek, consisting of sacrificial worship of “‘he- 
roes” at local shrines. Before 700 B.c. kings were purely ritual figures 
personifying Zeus and liable to be sacrificed at the end of a fixed period. 
This aspect of kingship is implicit in Homeric poems, which are to be 
taken as ritual narratives, the principal features‘of this ritual pattern 
being “the death and resurrection of the king, a sacred combat, a trium- 
phal procession and enthronement and a sacred marriage.” The attempt 
to combine the myths of Greece into one story was made by Homer. But 
was there any such man? It was a title given to the victor in the competi- 
tion of minstrelsy held at the festival of Apollo at Delos. 

The ceremonies attendant on the installation of kings in Homeric times 
are based on the theory that the king dies and is reborn as a god. Heroes 
of mythology are generally represented as visiting the underworld, after 
death, in order to return from the dead as gods. Lord Raglan insists 
that the Homeric poems are good illustrations of the mythological cycles 
dealing with the lives of hero-divinities and are founded on ritual; also, 
that this would be true equally of the traditional heroes of India and 
China. In tabulating characteristic incidents in the careers of a dozen 
heroes chosen from different parts of the world, he arrives at a pattern 
which appears to fit all the cases in various degrees, with surprising re- 
sults. The pattern among other things shows that (a) the hero’s mother 
is a royal virgin; (6) the circumstances of his conception are unusual; (c) 
he is reputed to be the son of a god; (d) an attempt to kill him at birth 
is made, and he is spirited away to be reared by foster-parents; (e) he 
returns to his kingdom on reaching manhood; (f) he loses favor with the 
gods or with his subjects; (g) he meets with a mysterious death, his body 
is not buried, but he has a holy sepulcher. Shakespeare’s version of Henry 
V and his association with Falstaff is found to be purely mythical and 
different from historical facts. Tradition also represents the Khalif 
Harun-al-Rashid as roistering with his drunken jester Abu Nuwas. Al- 
though both are historical characters, the stories told of them are mythical. 

This line of argument may suggest that myths may be built up around 
historical personages like Alexander, but many scholars may hesitate to 
indorse the view that all traditions are totally devoid of historicity. Lord 
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Raglan has, however, made out a very strong case in support of his thesis, 
and this book is a valuable scientific contribution in a field where fiction 
is often given a factual value through “‘the incurable romanticism of most 


classical scholars.” 
SUNDER JOsHI 


International House 
University of Chicago 


Der Sittlichkeitsbegriff in der christlichen Ethik des Mittelalters. By 
FRIEDRICH WAGNER. Miinster i. Westf.: Aschendorfische Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1936. 380 pages. Rm. 10.88. 


The first two volumes of Professor Wagner’s Geschichte des Sittlich- 
keitsbegriffes carried the historical analysis of ethical ideas through the 
first few centuries of the Christian Era. This third volume, which deals 
with the Middle Ages, summarizes in detail the development of scholastic 
ethics from Alkuin to Occam, and then proceeds to compare and contrast 
this with the ethical concepts of the German mystics. 

The interest of the author is almost exclusively that of determining 
the precise meaning of the “highest good” in the writings of medieval 
philosophers. Since all ethical systems of this period were linked with a 
religious outlook, they found both their foundation and their goal in an 
unambiguous theism. The swmmum bonum for them was, therefore, de- 
fined in terms of the ultimately desirable relation between man and God. 
There is general agreement among both the scholastics and the mystics 
that the objective goal is the glorification of God, but differences occur 
in the descriptions given of the nature of the subjective goal. For the 
most part, the latter is said to be eternal bliss, the enjoyment of God in 
the immediate knowledge or love of him. Among the prescholastics and 
early scholastics, however, the love of God is emphasized as primary. 
This is true even of Bonaventura. Albertus Magnus, showing the Aris- 
totelian influence, looks upon the knowledge of God as the matter, and 
upon love as the form of blessedness. It is in Thomas Aquinas alone that 
the knowledge of God becomes the ultimate goal, because, following him, 
Duns Scotus again emphasizes the important place which love occupies 
in blessedness; and although both knowledge and will form the basis of 
this love, it is will which is primary. 

While all the scholastics agree that the highest good is blessedness re- 
sulting from union with God, the mystics find that the final goal of ethical 
life consists in becoming one with God. Here, although the mystics’ de- 
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pendence upon Thomas Aquinas is frequently evident, are found the im- 
plications of their neo-Platonism. The essence of the good life is complete 
negation of the ego and becoming absorbed in the Divine Being. Eckhart 
and Tauler state that this is the case whether one is thinking of “the 
way up,” i.e., from man to God, or “the way down,’ i.e., from God to man. 
The good man is one in whose soul God is born. God may become man 
just as truly as he did in Jesus. Thus, for the mystics, the good man 
may be defined as one who becomes by grade what Jesus was by nature. 
The subjective goal for them is not so much the blessedness of being with 
God as the ecstasy resulting from participation in the bliss of God himself. 

The scholastics alone were concerned with the norm of the good, this 
problem never having occurred to the mystics. The norm is, of course, 
the will of God, which can be known through the laws of nature and 
through revelation in the scriptures. Thomas Aquinas, particularly, had 
confidence in the ability of human reason to discern the content of God’s 
will. Medieval ethics, in so far as it involves this principle, came to an 
end with Duns Scotus because Occam asserted that God’s will is arbitrary 
and thus cannot be rationally apprehended. 

Throughout the book it is carefully argued that no traces of hedonism 
or enlightened self-interest are to be found in the “scientific” ethics of 
this period. We are not to love God because of what he does for us, but 
merely for the sake of loving him or for his own glorification. Neither the 
reward motive nor the fear motive is considered part of the highest 
morality. 

Professor Wagner has written this book from the point of view of a 
Catholic scholar. He appears to possess essentially the outlook and the 
spirit which produced the ethical theories of the Middle Ages, but as 
historian he demonstrates the capacity for meticulous scholarship. The 
result of this combination is a work which can be read with profit by 
all who are interested in medieval thought. 

Howarp B. JEFFERSON 
Colgate University 


The Focus of Belief. By A. R. WHAtTELY. Cambridge: University Press; 

New York: Macmillan, 1937. 191 pages. $2.75. 

Another evidence for the spread of bibliocentric theology throughout 
the world is found in this volume by the rector of Hartford, Devon. He 
presents Christianity as objective rather than subjective, supernatural 
rather than natural, creative rather than evolutionary, and unitary 
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rather than manifold. By “objective’’ is meant that salvation is a divine 
process, the result of a divine invasion of history rather than a process 
initiated by men and furthered by them. By “supernatural” is meant 
that God exists as a superpersonal being, apart from and above nature 
as Creator and Lord, and that our knowledge of him came by revelation, 
especially in the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. By “creative” the au- 
thor means that salvation is not an evolutionary process whereby man 
becomes progressively more moral and spiritual; rather, it means that 
God actually created men in the beginning, if not as described in the Bible, 
at least as meant in it, and that in the Atonement provision was made 
for a new creation, a re-creation of man. By “unitary” the author means 
that the Christian faith actually is and must be focused in one central 
doctrine, the cross, and what attends it as its necessary completion, the 
resurrection. 

No attempt is made to find an empirical or philosophical basis for this 
faith. The author frankly accepts Christianity as true as his starting- 
point. One’s conviction of its truth is deepened, however, by two things. 
In the first place, one’s conviction is deepened by the attempt to determine 
the more fundamental significance of the New Testament. In the next 
place, as one seeks to focus his belief, that is, to see it as a coherent 
whole with the cross and the resurrection at the center, again he finds 
his certainty deepen. Thus this theology is biblical and christocentric, 
and frankly dogmatic. 

Furthermore, with the Barthians, Heim, and others, it is almost wholly 
theocentric. God not only gives the revelation, but he likewise provides 
men with the sight to see it. ““God’s Revelation is not only the giving of 
the Object, but the giving of the eyesight” (p. 127). Furthermore, God 
not only gives us the idea of himself, but he is identical with the idea 
given. 

For, again, the idea of God, if true, is God, in all but its human imperfec- 
tion. It does not, as we say in popular speech and in some philosophy, “cor- 
respond” to reality. It is the reality, self-revealing. The idea of God (here we 
are joining the subjective and objective aspects under one formula) is simply 
God Himself self-revealing through the dark and distorting medium of our own 
sinfulness and unbelief..... He who has made our mental world can enter it 
as an idea among ideas, even as He entered the outer world as a Man among 
men [p. 79]. 


Furthermore, the whole salvational process is dependent upon the divine 
initiative. Salvation is simply the confrontation of man by God, and 
man’s response with repentance. Christianity, as salvational process, 1s 
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thus the entrance of the divine into history, and the results that flow 
therefrom. It is not a moral renewal of man by his own efforts, rather 
it is the re-creation of man as moral and spiritual being through God’s 
activity on the cross and in the resurrection. 

In line with this the doctrine of the return of Christ is likewise accepted. 
Since God entered history once, there is no reason why he may not enter 
it again. When this will occur we know not; that it will occur we may 
believe because the Scripture affirms it. Thus, the gamut of traditional 
biblical and atonement doctrines is run and their truth affirmed. The 
chief significance of this volume lies in its direction rather than its specific 
content. The recent flight from science on the part of many liberals is 
thus paralleled by a re-emphasis upon biblical doctrines. 


WILLIAM HENRY BERNHARDT 
Iliff School of Theology 
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Lane, L. Wyatrt. Christ’s Psychology of the Kingdom. (Published for the London Clinic 
of Religious Psychology.) London: Group Publications, Ltd., 1937. 200 pages. 
8s. 6d. 

As the subtitle indicates, this is A Study in Modern Psychology of the System of Jesus 
in the Gospels, seeking to show that Jesus did have a detailed and consistent psychologi- 
cal system which determined the nature of his teaching and mission. Two distinct 
things are undertaken. First, selected gospel materials are analyzed to demonstrate 
the soundness of Jesus’ psychology. Second, since the gospel materials are so incom- 
plete and fragmentary, collateral matter from modern biographies is brought in to 
fill the gospel gaps and to serve for comparison and analogy. To this fusion of the 
ancient and the modern the author applies the latest ultra-technical terms and tenets 
of modern psychology: the personality principle, the pleasure principle, the reality 
principle, self-value, transference, the unconscious, primary and secondary psychormas 
(a term invented by the author). 

Psychological insight and appreciation are indispensable in the study of Jesus and 
the gospels. The gospels are records of human experience, of living religious thought 
and emotion and faith—both of the individual and of the group. And yet modern 
psychological studies of Jesus and the gospels have not been successful. Either the 
gsopel critic knows too little about psychology or the psychologist knows too little 
about gospel criticism. This book fails on the second score, in spite of many interesting 
psychological observations, especially on some of the parables-—WALTER E. Bunpy. 


LANGTON, Epwarp. The Angel Teaching of the New Testament. London: James Clarke, 

1937. 224 pages. 5S. 

This book presents a competent survey of the data concerning angels in the New 
Testament. The viewpoint, while primarily descriptive, is that of the church’s belief 
in angels. This indicates the limitations of the study; while it is critical in the sense 
that it uses critical studies of the New Testament documents, it is deficient in the 
limited use of religious-historical studies of the environment in which early Christianity 
arose.—DOoNALD W. RIDDLE. 


Mrévitte, HeNnRI-L. Etude critique sur le dogme trinitaire. Lausanne: Imprimerie la 

Concorde, 1937. 44 pages. Fr. 1.50. 

This monograph reprints with certain supplements two articles that appeared earlier 
in the Revue de théologie et de philosophie (nos. 101 and 102). First, there is a rapid 
survey of the historical development of the doctrine of the Trinity, and in the light 
of its origins an attempt is made to evaluate the modern significance of the doctrine. 
The original formulation of the doctrine is seen to have been an attempt to state more 
precisely in intellectual terms popular beliefs that had gradually arisen among Chris- 
tians. As such it served a useful purpose, but was never wholly satisfactory, as con- 
tinued discussion of the problem amply attested. Ultimately discussion could be closed 
only by ecclesiastical fiat. But a dogmatic formula is a creation of men that may result 
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in quenching of the spirit, and pious verbalism may inhibit the freedom of vital thought. 
Hence, formal dogma is to be treated as the servant rather than the master of re- 
ligious faith.—S. J. CASE. 


Mrfévitte, HENRI-L. Vers une philosophie de l’esprit ou de la totalité. Lausanne: Edi- 

tions des trois Collines (Paris: Félix Alcan), 1937. 293 pages. Fr. (Swiss) 4. 

The reader who expects to find in this work a neo-Hegelian metaphysical defense 
of the totalitarian state is doomed to disappointment, as is he who hopes to discover 
here any systematic philosophy of spirit. The book is not, and does not pretend to be, 
a system. It is exactly what its subtitle implies, a series of reflections and inquiries 
into the meaning of mind and its principle of totality. 

Miéville’s thought is loosely to be described as personalism; he uses the word him- 
self. His central idea is autonomy. Using it as his instrument, he attacks contemporary 
theologies on the ground that they are heteronomously determined by the Zeitgeist— 
by its tyrannical spirit, by its nationalism and sectariansim, by its irrationalism, and 
by its égoisme sacré. In the field of political philosophy he reasserts the right of the 
liberal state against the totalitarian in the interest of human values. The idea of au- 
thority in all its applications is subjected to a merciless rationalistic critique; “it is 
never authority which decides truth, it is truth which creates authority,” and ‘no 
traditional authoritative system can be isolated from our total system of valid judg- 
ments.” Hence all authorities are subject to free, rational re-examination. 

In one sense, then, Miéville is Hegelian: the true is the whole, but resemblance 
with Hegel stops here. After vigorous and sweeping religious and social applications 
of this Hegelianism, diluted by Kantian and Nietzschean autonomy and adorned with 
apt quotations from world-literature, the author hints at his metaphysical convic- 
tions. His ethics and his logic are personalistic, but he is unwilling to carry out these 
personalistic principles and to assert the cosmic significance of personality. For personal 
immortality he substitutes “the acceptance of the tragic without imaginary compensa- 
tions.” “Attachment to the self,” he adds in a Buddhistic strain, ‘‘is the strongest and 
the last chain to be broken.” He condemns the idea that God is a person as “false 
personalism.” His only arguments on this point, however, move in the realm of tradi- 
tional abstractions like ‘“‘the infinite” (without definition or distinction between mathe- 
matical and metaphysical infinite), ‘the finite,” “the ego,” and ‘“‘the non-ego.” God 
is both more and less than personality, but in what senses the reader is not told. Thus 
philosophy of religion is left at loose ends. 

The book is vigorous and concrete in dealing with problems of ethics and social 
philosophy; tame and abstract in its metaphysical conclusions; at all points at once 
rationalistic in theory and intuitive in practice. Although not of permanent value, 
Miéville’s work is a valuable document of the confused, yet eager, mind of our age.— 
EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


Moztey, J. F. William Tyndale. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 364 pages. $4.00. 

It is exactly two-thirds of a century since Robert Demaus wrote his authoritative 
study of William Tyndale. Surely it is long past the time when a fresh biography of 
the reformer-translator should be produced. It is great praise to say that Mr. Mozley’s 
well-documented volume deserves a place beside that of Demaus. Incidental criticisms 
are that the author does not make quite as many contributions to our knowledge of 
Tyndale as he thinks he does and further that he allows his Tyndale enthusiasm to 
upset his scholarly balance in places and to claim too much for his hero. Not the least 
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worthwhile feature of the investigation is the concluding Appendix in which the author 
demolishes Dr. W. T, Whitley’s unfortunate identification of “Thomas Matthew” of 
the 1537 folio Bible ——Harotp R. WILLoUGHBY. 


MUELLER, FREDERICK F., and HartsHOoRNE, Hucu. Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers. 

New York: Scribner, 1937. xii-++250 pages. $2.00. 

During the past twenty-five years the codifying of approved ethical practices in 
business and the professions has proceeded apace, except in the profession of the minis- 
try. Among clergymen very few codes have been formulated and those that have been 
produced have failed to receive wide acceptance; only one book dealing specifically 
with the subject has appeared, Nolan B. Harmon’s Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette; 
and not a single theological seminary in the country, according to the latest survey, 
The Education of American Ministers, offers a course in professional ethics although 
the majority of other professional schools do so. 

Why this should be the case is, perhaps, not hard to understand. The clergyman, 
whose business it is to guide the consciences of men, feels that the formulation of such 
a code is rather beneath the dignity of his calling. He is presumed to know what is 
right. But the wide divergence of opinion among ministers as to what constitues ethical 
practice, as revealed in this study, should give one pause about making this assumption. 

This book does not attempt to devise a professional code of ethics for ministers. 
Instead, it undertakes what the authors believe to be a necessary preliminary task. It 
is a careful survey of the formally expressed judgments and the actual practice of a 
representative group of eight hundred clergymen with regard to a specified list of 
problems in which questions of professional ethics are involved. The proper adjustment 
of relations with churches and other ministers, the conditions under which a minister 
should agree to officiate at a wedding, the propriety of accepting fees, perquisites and 
special privileges, are among the problems inquired into. And the picture given is one 
of amazing conflict of opinion and wide divergence of practice. On every hand the 
minister faces ethical dilemmas, and no accepted code is available to guide his decisions. 

Here is a valuable body of factual material, such as has not been gathered before, 
with regard to the attitudes and practices of ministers in situations where questions of 
professional ethics are involved. It will be exceedingly valuable to ministerial groups 
or seminary classes desiring to think through these problems and to determine the 
principles which should guide ministers in their professional relationships.—CHARLES 
T. HoLman. 


Miter, Josepu. Der Heilige Joseph. Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch, 1937. 264 pages. 

Rm. 5. 

These sixteen lectures delivered at the University of Innsbruck during the winter 
semester of 1934-35 deal with the dignity of Joseph in Roman Catholic tradition. They 
survey the literature of the subject from earliest times and set forth in much detail 
the grounds on which reverence for Joseph rests. The point of departure for the ex- 
position is the affirmation that while the marriage between Mary and Joseph was 4 
true and proper one, it did not involve loss of virginity to either, and this preservation 
of his chastity entitles Joseph to the highest rank among the saints.—S. J. CASE. 


NieMOLLER, Martin. Here Stand I. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 227 pages. $2.00. 
This is an American reprint of the volume of Niemiller’s sermons noticed in the 


Journal of Religion for October, 1937 (p. 480). Except for the change of title from First 
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Commandment to Here Stand I and the addition of the sermon preached on June 27, 
just before the author’s arrest, the new printing is identical in content with the earlier 
one. But the use of a larger type and the introduction of Americanized spelling make 
the pages seem somewhat less austere.—S. J. Case. 


Paton, W1LLIAM. Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 

224 pages. $1.50. 

The dominant impressions which the author brings back after a visit to Japan, 
China, India, and the Near East are as follows: The Eastern World is passing through 
profound transformations, which mean the passing of the traditional forms of life, 
political, economic, social, and religious. Three great systems—communism, hyper- 
nationalism under various forms, and the Christian religion—are even now in mortal 
conflict for ultimate supremacy over these teeming millions which constitute two- 
thirds of the earth’s population, each offering its own peculiar brand of salvation and 
demanding the unswerving loyalty of the millions. The Christian religion, therefore, 
must take account of itself and gird itself for this life-and-death struggle. 

Although the author is quite frank in discussing the dangers in the present situation 
and the powerful appeals made by the rivals of Christianity, he has every confidence 
in the final victory of the cause of Christ, provided the church remains true to the trust 
which God has placed within her charge. She has been intrusted with a glorious gospel 
message of redemption from sin. She is herself the one divinely instituted and universal 
community, the main body through which the spirit of God works, the one great fellow- 
ship within which rival races and nations are ultimately to find the bond of unity and 
peace. The two principal activities through which the church of Christ is to carry out 
the redemptive will of God is by the daily preaching of the Word and also by a life of 
service in the spirit of Christ, which gives expression to itself in other approved forms 
of missionary activity. 

As an undercurrent through the book there runs the theme which is so prominent 
among European Christians in these post-war days, namely, the interpretation of 
history as a great cosmic drama, an interplay of impersonal forces with personal wills 
and purposes, both human and divine—a drama in which the plot of divine redemption, 
the mystery of the ages, is being worked out both through gradual developments and 
periodical cataclysms. In this drama both history in general and the life of the indi- 
vidual find their ultimate meaning. 

Dr. Paton is secretary of the International Missionary Council and editor of the 
International Review of Missions. He writes out of years of intimate acquaintance with 
mission work and foreign conditions, both as missionary, editor, administrator, and 
world-traveler. We have here the theory and interpretation of missionary official- 
dom at its best. It is the ringing note of a crusader calling on the hosts of the Lord to 
carry on a campaign of which they are already fully convinced. The convictions and 
presuppositions underlying the campaign are nowhere called into question.—ARCHI- 
BALD G. BAKER. 


RomaNnorr, P. Onomasticon of Palestine: A New Method in Post-biblical Topography. 
(“Proceedings of the American Academy of Jewish Research,” Vol. VII.) New 
York: Jewish Publication Society, 1937. 90 pages. $1.50. 

In this publication the author presents a sample of a proposed postbiblical Onomasti- 
con of Palestine. In the interest particularly of both Jewish and Christian scholars 
who are pursuing researches in this period it is to be hoped that Dr. Romanoff may 
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secure whatever encouragement he needs to permit him to carry through to completion 
the onerous task he is ready to assume. Indeed such labors will prove useful also for 
students of earlier ages in Palestine and particularly for archeologists for whom the 
history of place names is a subject of immediate and practical interest. Such a work as 
is here proposed will, with the help of archeology, be most useful also in clearing up 
some geographical problems of the biblical ages. 

It will no doubt occur to many that a similar exhaustive assembling of all Palestinian 
place-name data in the biblical sources and in the nonbiblical literary records both of 
Palestine and neighboring lands would prove equally valuable. Dr. Romanofi’s criti- 
cisms of previous efforts in his field for the postbiblical period are applicable also to 
similar efforts for earlier periods. His study demonstrates, too, with what great caution 
use should be made of modern names for the identification of ancient sites. 

Possibly a note of warning might not come amiss concerning the author’s treatment 
of the Talmudic evidence. One notes here and there a susceptibility to subjectivity 
in the handling of such evidence in statements like the following (p. 166f.): “He 
[R. Eliezer], therefore, would not have had such a conversation with Jacob, for R. 
Eliezer would have known the attitude of his colleagues towards the disciples of Jesus.” 
A statement such as this would be perfectly in order in a frankly interpretive work 
wherein argumentation is both inevitable and desirable. But a proper Onomasticon 
should do little more than cite such a passage and at the most suggest its significance, 
preferably in a footnote. After all one does not know enough about R. Eliezer’s psy- 
chology to make any bald statement about what he would or would not have done in 
this specific situation. Consequently, the inference drawn on such grounds actually 
weakens the total argument. A determined effort to eliminate subjectivity at this point 
will add greatly to the worth of the completed work.—WiLi1AM C. GRAHAM. 


SANDERS, HENRY A., and OGDEN, JOHANNA. The Text of Acts in MS 146 of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (“Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society,” 
Vol. LXXVII, No. 1 [1936].) 97 pages. 

Professor Sanders has done much in adding to the resources of textual criticism, 
and his university, the University of Michigan, has been advanced to a position of 
enviable rank in humanistic studies. The present work is particularly timely, since 
the problems of the text of Acts are at the forefront of New Testament criticism. 

Manuscript 146 is a Latin manuscript containing Acts, the Catholic epistles, the 
apocalypse, and other materials. Professor Sanders and Miss Ogden find it to contain 
a high proportion of important variant readings which are pre-Vulgate—these, of 
course, are of the greatest importance. In the opinion of the editors the variants of 
this type are best understood as suggesting that this element of the text of the manuscript 
has its origin in an Irish Old Latin base. The importance of these variants for the 
problem of the text of Acts is that they are generally of the “Western” type. The 
Stockholm manuscript “Gigas” has long been known as important in this connection. 
Thus in this Michigan manuscript there is additional information of the Western text 
of Acts.—DonaLp W. RIpDLe. 


SCHAMMBERGER, HERMANN. Die Einheitlichkeit des Jacobusbriefes im antignostischen 

Kampf. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1937. 91 pages. Rm. 3. 

The thesis of this interesting exposition of the Epistle of James is that the pseudony- 
mous tract (not, of course, a letter) was written in the second century as a polemic, 
not against Paul, or against “Paulinism,” but against a form of gnosticism which had 
developed from the ecstatic type of religious experience such as was implicit in the 
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religion of the Pauline communities. A survey of the history of interpretation of the 
“Epistle,” excellent in itself, suffices to show that the problems of this curious docu- 
ment have not been adequately solved. Detailed interpretation of individual passages 
furnishes the ground for Schammberger’s opinions, One must agree with him, at least 
to the extent that James is to be understood only when it is placed against the back- 
ground of the religious developments of second-century Christianity. Particularly the 
rise of the sects must, indeed, be taken into account. The reviewer agrees, also, that 
any view of the work which regards it only as orthodox Christian parainesis—which, 
however much it achieved Christian quality, was fundamentally Jewish—is inadequate. 
It is only the uncertainty of our knowledge of the gnostic sects which suggests that an 
attitude of reserve toward the central thesis of the present work is desirable. But 
certainly Schammberger’s thesis is no more novel, and no less plausible than, for ex- 
ample, Arnold Meyer’s. It well deserves careful consideration —Donatp W. RIDDLE. 


StecMUND-SCHULTZE, Frrepr. (ed.). Ekklesia, Band V: Die Kirchen der Tschechoslo- 

vakei. Leipzig: Leopold Klotz, 1937. 250 pages. M. 11.50. 

A subdivision of the fifth volume of this collection of “self-descriptions” of the 
various Christian churches of our day is devoted to the Protestant churches of Czecho- 
slovakia. After two introductory studies, presenting in brief outline the history of 
Christianity in Bohemia and Slovakia, the former being written by an acknowledged 
authority in the field, Professor Ferdinand Hrejsa of the John Hus theological faculty 
of Praha, there follow ten studies devoted to the historical development and the present 
status of the existing denominational organizations. Each is written by a member of 
the communion described, often by its official head. This makes for both strength 
and weakness, the latter in the sense that it tends to give an impression of promotional 
interest on the part of the writer even though the studies are written objectively. The 
communions described are: the Church of the Czech Brethren; the German Evangeli- 
cal Church in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia; the Czechoslovak National Church; the 
Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in Slovakia; the Reformed Christian 
Church in Czechoslovakia; the Brethren in the Czechoslovak Republic; the Unity of 
Czech Brethren (Congregational); the Baptist Unity of Brethren in Czechoslovakia; 
the Methodist Church; and the Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in 
East Silesia. 

All Protestant bodies of Czechoslovakia, even including the Czechoslovak National 
Church which may object to being so classified, comprise only 13 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Hence, the book deals with minority groups in the nation, the largest group, the 
Roman Catholics, who claim over 73 per cent of the population, not being included. 

The information about these minority Protestant groups here presented is probably 
the most complete and reliable obtainable in any similar publication. For those who 
desire further detailed information, excellent comprehensive bibliographies are ap- 
pended to each separate study to guide the student to such fuller treatments. The book 
will prove exceedingly useful to all who desire to understand the present condition of 
Protestantism in Czechoslovakia.—_MATTHEW SPINKA. 


STEGMUND-SCHULTZE, FRIEDR. (ed.). Ekklesia, Band II: Eine Sammlung von Selbstdar- 
stellungen der christlichen Kirchen: Die skandinavischen Linder. Leipzig: Leopold 
Klotz, 1937. 439 pages. Rm. to. 

The editor in a penetrating introduction pays tribute to Bishop H. Ostenfeld and 
other deceased participants in the original plan for this work on the church in Den- 
mark. As in other books of the series, the opening section is a general sketch of the 
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history and constitution of the church. The writer is the late Bishop Valdmar Ammund- 
sen, and the sketch is to be commended for comprehensiveness and lucidity. Most of 
the other twelve studies are partly historical, and leading facts of nineteenth century 
history are kept in mind as background for present-day conditions. E. Geismar’s study 
of ‘‘Séren Kierkegaard’s significance for piety and theology,” and E. J. Borup’s treat- 
ment of “Gruntvigianism and the Folk High School” are noteworthy chapters. All 
the major interests and activities of the Danish church are explained with sufficient 
fulness. Bibliographies and statistical information are included. The church of Iceland 
is treated in a single chapter of history and interpretation by Bishop J6n Helgason, 
who is the author of numerous volumes dealing with the religious history of the island. 
—J. T. McNEILL. 


Smitu, B. T. D. The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 250 pages. $3.75. 

There is no dearth of good books on the gospel parables. Nonetheless, the present 
volume is distinctly not simply “another good book.” It is by no means intended as 
an addition to the devotional literature on this theme. Its subtitle, A Critical Study, 
is entirely justified. Without parading the fact, the author has obviously recognized 
the values in a sane use of Formgeschichte, and employs this tool very effectively not 
only in such a chapter as “The Form and History of the Synoptic Parables” but in his 
penetrating analyses and comments on the several individual parables. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first half he gives a competent survey 
of figurative expression in Judaism—mashal, proverb, fable, and allegory. His clear 
distinctions between these several vehicles of expression are excellent, while his in- 
sistence that the appearance of allegory in the New Testament parables is an unfailing 
evidence of later modification, if not of actual composition, is entirely justified and 
highly to be praised. The second and larger half treats each of the parables separately, 
The Greek text is printed in full and is followed by its commentary. 

One of the best features of the book is its wealth of illustrative material, not easily 
procurable elsewhere, which casts real light upon the gospel pages. For example, the 
story of Ahikar may well have contributed details at least to some of our parables, 
notably the ‘‘Prodigal Son” or the “Barren Fig Tree.” A popular tale, now extant in 
several forms, is not unlikely to be seen behind the parable of “Dives and Lazarus.” 

It is hard to read the volume thoughtfully—and other reading is a waste of time— 
without realizing afresh how mistaken is the popular view that the gospel parables 
provide the surest source of the ipsissima verba of Jesus. Not only does the context 
rarely if ever preserve the original setting, without which the meaning must remain 
obscure, but the parables themselves reveal all too clearly the handiwork of those who 
from their treasures brought forth things new and old. 

Occasionally the reader will differ from the author is some of his conclusions. This 
is as it should be. Personally, I should regard the story of the “‘Ten Virgins” a deliber- 
ate allegory rather than a parable with possible allegorical intrusions. To my mind a 
very strong case can be made for the view that the “‘Tares” is Matthew s own version 
of Mark’s “Seed Growing Secretly,” and that the “Prodigal Son” is Luke’s adaptation 
of Matthew’s “Two Sons.” At times his discussions are very brief and leave the reader 
still puzzled. In most of these cases the natural explanation is that Dr. Smith was 
also puzzled and had no more to say since he had no light to cast. If this book could 
inspire in other writers the firm determination to go and do likewise, an additional 
ground for the hope that it will have a wide sale would be easy to see.—Morton 5S. 
ENSLIN. 
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SockMAN, Ratpu W. The Paradoxes of Jesus. New York: Abingdon, 1936. 264 pages. 
$2.00. 

This volume is partly a development of material used in lectures given at Yale 
University on the Kent Shaffer Foundation and partly a result of deliberations on 
questions long pondered by the author. In the brilliant way which Dr. Sockman has 
led his readers to expect, he deals with a number of sayings, situations, and attitudes 
which center in Jesus and which have this in common: They are “‘strangely self-con- 
tradictory and puzzlingly paradoxical.” After considering under the intriguing caption 
“The Evaders of the Unavoidable” the various unsatisfactory attempts to deal with 
these striking sayings and attitudes, the writer proceeds to investigate a number of 
them in order to discover the purpose and meaning of these paradoxes. Among these 
paradoxical titles are: “The Conservative Revolutionary,” ‘The Lifting Yoke,” ‘The 
Independent Co-Operator,” ‘The Peaceful Sword,” “The Winning Losers.” The 
homiletical aptitudes of the author are everywhere manifest as also is evidence of his 
wide cultural reading. The chapters offer many stimulating suggestions for preachers. 
They are so well done that close imitation will be a temptation hard to resist. The 
writer is generally familiar with gospel criticism and is friendly toward it. Frequently, 
however, when it comes into conflict with homiletical need it is passed by and on occa- 
sion ignored. As an example of useful practical interpretation of certain gospel sayings 
the volume will render good service to ministers and others.—ERNEST W. PARSONS. 


SpeNcER, FrANcIS ALoystus. The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: 

Translated into English from the Original Greek. Ed. CHARLES J. CALLAN and JOHN 

A. McHucu. Macmillan, 1937. xiv-+717 pages. $4.50. 

Spencer published an earlier translation of the Four Gospels “from the Greek text 
direct” in 1898. Now, some twenty-four years after his death, his version of the whole 
New Testament has been freshly edited and published. 

This work suffers chiefly from the mistaken impression that a single translation can 
be “in substantial agreement with both the original Greek and the Latin Vulgate” 
(p.xi). This can hardly be called a translation of the “original Greek.” Mark 16:9-20 
is included without the slightest suggestion of a question mark; I John 5:7, while 
bracketed, is accompanied by a statement as to the weighty arguments for its au- 
thenticity; and at many points there is a preference for the Vulgate even against the 
1898 translation. 

On the other hand, examination does not bear out Father Voste’s claim, in the Intro- 
duction, that “whenever it differs from the Greek in a matter of importance, the Vulgate 
reading is given either in brackets or in a footnote.” In the first three gospels alone 
more than fifty variant Vulgate readings, listed marginally in the 1898 edition as im- 
portant, are omitted altogether; and these form only a part of such unnoted variations. 

Despite the rather frequent marginal notes, and improvements at many points in 
text and in idiomatic English over earlier Catholic translations, the net result is an 
unsatisfactory composite which is not a reliable guide to the contents of either the 
Vulgate or the better Greek manuscripts.—JoHN CHEEK. 


Stowe, Watter Herpert (ed.). The Life and Letters of Bishop William White. 
(Church Historical Society Publication No. 9.) Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1937. 
$2.50. 

This volume commemorates the sesquicentennial of the consecration of William 

White of Pennsylvania (along with Samuel Provoost of New York) to the episcopate 

in Lambeth Palace, February 4, 1787, thereby assuring the episcopal succession to the 
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Anglican communion in the United States following the American war of independence, 
The biographical material in the book, first published last March in the Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church (Vol. VI, No. 1), affords the most author- 
itative life of Bishop White now available. To this are added reprints of services and 
addresses made at commemorative exercises held this year in Philadelphia and New 
York. 

Investigation has brought to light a large body of hitherto unpublished manuscripts, 
particularly letters, of White, some found hidden away in recesses of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, where White was assistant (1772-79) and rector (1779-1836), and many 
discovered in the Maryland Diocesan Library and elsewhere. A number of the letters 
are herewith published. Dr. E. Clowes Chorley has prepared an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of both published and unpublished sources of White. Most illuminating is the 
contribution by Dr. James A. Montgomery on White “The Teacher’”’ in its re-creation 
of the literary and cultural life of eighteenth-century Philadelphia in which White’s 
tastes were molded and in whose activity he had a large share. 

White will repay study not only by church historians but by students of American 
institutions and culture. As chaplain of the Continental Congress he had intimate 
associations with the founding fathers of our nation. To him is largely due the basic 
structure of the constitution of the Protestant Episcopal church. As presiding bishop 
from 1795 to 1836 he lived to see the revival of the Episcopal church from the depres- 
sion into which it sank following the American Revolution and from the suspicion 
which many both inside and outside the church had of its English connections. In this 
renewal of religious life in the church, White was especially effective in his training of 
young men who were his pupils or assistants in the days before the establishment of 
the General Theological Seminary (1819). Among his protégés were numbered John 
Henry Hobart, bishop and statesman, Bird Wilson and Samuel H. Turner, seminary 
professors, William Augustus Muhlenberg, poet and philanthropist, and Jackson 
Kemper, missionary. His life therefore formed a connecting link between two epochs 
in the history of the Episcopal church in America.—Massry H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


StrO6M, Axe V. Der Hirt des Hermas: Allegorie oder Wirklichkeit? (Arbeiten und 
Mitteilungen aus dem neutestamentlichen Seminar zu Uppsala herausgegeben von 
Anton Fridrichsen III.) Uppsala: Wretmans Boktryckeri A.-B., 1936. 44 pages. 
This is a psychological study of allegory versus actual visions in early Christian 

apocalypses and especially in the Shepherd of Hermas. The three theses urged by 

Strém are (1) that the biographical references in Hermas are all authentic, (2) that 

the visions were actual visions although the material that went into them was largely 

traditional, (3) that the psyche of Hermas should be classified with Kretschmer’s 

Zyklothyme (Jung’s Extrovert). To a nonpsychologist the use of the new terminology 

is interesting without being illuminating, although the discussion of the second point 

clarifies the discussion of the reality of the visions. To the student of history it may 
seem that historical problems (e.g., that of the first position argued) are solved too 
easily —ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


VreTH, Paut H. The Church in Its Teaching Work. New York: Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1937. 36 pages. $0.25. 
This booklet is intended to serve as a text for leadership training classes. In his 
attempt to be brief and to keep within the comprehensive ability of the average group 
who may be expected to take this course, the author has resorted to such a simple 
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analysis and such plain statements that the book seems to lack any real training quality. 
There is no challenge to critical throught or creative response. If this experienced 
leader in religious education presents this text as a measure of the capacity of the 
average church leader, perhaps the pessimists who question the value of real teachers 
in religious education will justify indictment.—E. J. CHAVE. 


VéctLtr, ANTON. Die Tugend- und Lasterkataloge im Neuen Testament. (Neutesta- 
mentliche Abhandlungen, Band XVI, Heft 4/5.) Miinster i.W.: Aschendorff, 1936. 
xvili+254 pages. Rm. 9.50. 

This study of the lists of vices in the New Testament takes account of tools and 
methods of approach which enable a genuine contribution to be made. It has long been 
recognized that the proper approach to these lists is primarily literary; the fact that 
they are in catalogues, with obvious literary relations between their various occur- 
rences, requires this beginning. The contemporary extension of the formgeschichtliche 
method to the entire New Testament, as well as to the gospels, is important in this 
connection. In the present work all these methods are used. The author recognizes 
that his research takes him into Hellenistic life; he does not shrink from exploring it 
thoroughly as far as form criticism, religious-historical method, and orthodox exegesis 
permit. It is regrettable that he does not go the full distance which a sociological 
study would involve. However, the present work is of distinct value-—DonaLp W. 
RIDDLE. 


WEIGLE, LuTHER A. We Are Able. New York: Harper, 1937. 98 pages. $1.00. 

This fifty-first book in Harper’s “Pulpit Series’ will be especially valuable to ministers 
who preach often to students: they will find here ten examples of the difficult art of 
doing it well. Dean Weigle’s appeal, however, is by no means limited to the college 
chapel congregations for which all of these sermons were originally prepared. The dean 
of the Yale Divinity School follows the older homiletic tradition in organizing every 
one of his ten sermons around a biblical text, but his use of the text is always so fresh 
and forcible, and bears so directly on the social and spiritual issues which the younger 
generation is facing, that preachers will find here stimulating examples of effective 
homiletic technique—and every reader will find here some of the best characteristics 
of contemporary American preaching.—CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


Yanupa, A. S. The Accuracy of the Bible. New York: Dutton, 1937. 226 pages. $3.00. 


It is unfortunate that the author does not approach his copious materials from 
another viewpoint, savoring less of a conservative attempt to prove the Bible and its 
authority. The “destructive methods” of modern higher criticism since Wellhausen are 
his béte noire. He adduces many Egyptian customs and expressions to illustrate his 
thesis that Egyptian influence in the early narratives is such as to make it clear that 
“the language of the Pentateuch cannot be explained except as a new creation of a 
common Hebrew-Egyptian environment.” He argues that the details of the Joseph 
story could only be familiar to a writer who lived among the Egyptians and who was 
familiar with the rules of court etiquette, and he comes to the conclusion that the Joseph 
story was fixed in the form in which it is now before us at the time of the exodus in the 
fifteenth century B.c. This hypothesis neglects the archaeological data for the con- 
tinuous intimate commercial and cultural contacts between Canaan and Egypt, in the 
light of which the Egyptian coloring in the Patriarchial narratives may find adequate 
explanation. Needless to say, J, E, P, and D are rejected, and there is little conception 
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of the development of ideals and institutions among the Hebrews. The author mini- 
mizes the Assyrian and Babylonian influences and affirms that the creation and flood 
stories have attained a more Egyptian character, with few reminiscences from parent 
sources. He accepts Garstang’s data from Jericho but neglects the relevance of other 
important data for interpreting the exodus. He identifies the biblical flood with the 
flood deposit at Ur, ignoring what is at least more plausible data from Ur, Shurippak 
and Kish. The bibliographical references are far too meager and unrepresentative to 
be useful, and there is no index. The illustrations are well made but not always rele- 
vant.—HERBERT GORDON May. 


ZERWICK, MAx. Untersuchungen zum Markus-Stil. Rome: E. Pontificio Instituto 

Biblico, 1937. x+145 pages. L. 38. 

Father Zerwick’s monograph on the style of Mark is a welcome addition to the 
growing list of studies of the Greek New Testament which have been emanating from 
Roman Catholic sources in recent years. This careful study, supported by statistical 
data, is limited to a consideration of the following aspects of Mark’s style: xai and 6 
as sentence connectives; direct and indirect discourse; the tenses (with particular refer- 
ence, of course, to the historic present); and the word and thought order, with special 
attention to the position of the subject and verb. 

In a number of instances (e.g., in the discussions of Semitisms and Latinisms) the 
conclusions would carry more weight if they were checked by objective controls based 
on the usage of the LXX, the nonliterary papyri, Epictetus, and other sources of 
Hellenistic Greek. It was the use of objective controls of this nature that made Cad- 
bury’s study of the alleged medical language of Luke and Colwell’s investigation of 
the alleged Semitisms of the Fourth Gospel conclusive. 

In an interesting excursion on pages 45-48 Father Zerwick presents Sundwall’s 
suggestion that the use of d7.-recitative by Mark reflects the unliterary character 
of his sources, and that this, in turn, has some bearing on the findings of Formgeschichte. 
This is a significant development, and it may not be out of place to make the suggestion 
that linguistic studies of Mark should be directed to the style of the individual pericopes, 
considered separately, and to the phrases and sentences which connect the pericopes, 
as well as to the style of the gospel as a whole—Martin Rist. 














